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Stimulating Community Interest 


JOHN F. TINSLEY 


Vice-President and General Manager, Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass.—Chairman, 


the New England Council 


Committee on Community Development 


EW ENGLAND'S prosperity 
N equals the sum total of the 

prosperity of individual 
communities. 

For this reason the New England 
Council for three years has sought to 
stimulate the further development of 
New England’s cities and towns and to 
cooperate to its fullest ability in com- 
munity activities designed to that end. 

Since the Council’s organization in 
1925, the field of community development 
has been one of its main spheres of ac- 
tivity. Industrial surveys have been stim- 
ulated in many communities and the 
cooperation of power companies, rail- 
roads, gas companies, banks and other 
interests having a direct stake in the in- 
dustrial growth of New England has 
been secured. 

It can confidently be predicted that 
New England will soon surpass any 
other section of the United States in its 
knowledge of the essential facts about 
itself, its industries, and its advantages 
as a location for the profitable conduct 
of industry. The recent announcement 
by the New England Public Service 
Company of its decision to conduct an 
industrial survey of the territories served 
by its Maine subsidiaries marks another 
step forward in this direction, and is an 
illustration of the New England Council’s 
conviction that the industrial develop- 
ment of New England communities can 
be furthered through systematic gather- 
ing of the facts as to their economic 
assets and liabilities. 


its 


The New England Public Service 
Company’s survey, taken in connection 
with similar studies now being conduct- 
ed in Vermont and New Hampshire by 
the New England Power Association, 
means that the largest part of the indus- 
trial areas of the three northern New 
England states will have been industrially 
surveyed by 1930. 

Each New England community holds 
within its grasp the power to add to or 
detract from the industrial welfare of 
New England as a whole, by itself pro- 
gressing or retrogressing. Consequently, 
united effort and cooperation within each 
community is needed not only for its 
own but also for New England’s welfare. 

Working with chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other local organi- 
zations, the Council has sought to arouse 
a “community consciousness” among the 
citizens of New England, and to assist 
those communities in constructive action 
for their own interests. 

The value of scientific, organized com- 
munity development programs has be- 
come recognized in modern economics. 
From coast to coast cities are devoting 
a great deal of energy and are spending 
large amounts of money in developing 
their resources. As a result, competition 
among the cities of the country is keener 
today than it has ever been. 

Intelligent forces working together 
within each New England community 
for the definite goal of industrial devel- 
opment, will go a long way toward keep- 
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ing New England in the forefront of 
industrial prosperity, even in the face of 
this competition. 

Obviously, the most important requi- 
site for a community development pro- 
gram is the desire on the part of each 
community to expand and to approach 
the full extent of its potentialities. And 
this desire must be fostered and en- 
couraged until it becomes the nucleus 
around -which all community activity 
centers. Until there exists in the com- 
munity this unity of purpose there can 
be no effective activity toward this goal. 

The second important step in a com- 
munity development program is to trans- 
late this unity of purpose into action. 
The Council has urged New Englanders 
to take stock of the economic situation 
in their respective communities—to make 
inventories of their assets and liabilities 
as the basis of intelligent planning for 
future development and for the encour- 
agement of those industries which are al- 
ready established. By means of such a 
survey, any community will be shown the 
strong and weak points in its industrial 
condition, and it will be all the more 
apparent what action is needed for im- 
mediate improvement and future growth. 

One of the earliest activities of the 
Council was to propound a list of four- 
teen questions, as a sort of thumb-nail 
industrial survey, designed to focus com- 
munity thought upon the most vital 
features of its industrial situation. These 
questions were sent to five thousand lead- 
ers of communities in New England, with 
the request, “Try These on Your Town.” 

The questions had to do with the di- 
versity, the increase or loss and the gen- 
eral well-being of industry, always in 
relation to the community. For example, 
the first question asked the proportion of 
local employment each industry provides. 
The questions dealt also with the effect 
of state and local laws, state and local 
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taxes, and business management in local 
government. The Council asked how 
many of last year’s graduating class of 
the High School found employment in 
their own community and how many went 
elsewhere to secure their opportunities. 
It asked what is being done to make 
the home community more attractive as a 
place of employment for young people. 
One of the most important questions was 
as to the attitude of the management of 
industries in regard to their own future 
expansion plans as they relate to the 
community, and the degree of coopera- 
tion between industries and their com- 
munities. 

A comprehensive and_ scientifically 
conducted survey of a community’s as- 
sets and liabilities furnishes the statisti- 
cal facts which are needed for any 
expansion program. Armed with this in- 
formation, the community is able to com- 
bat effectively those forces which might 
tend to devitalize any of its industries, 
and can, on the other hand, develop new 
forces which will promote prosperity. 
With accurate facts on hand, too, the 
community can quickly and efficiently 
answer the questions of outside industries 
which are contemplating moving to a new 
locality or establishing branch plants. 
With this equipment of information, the 
community can even set about an active 
campaign for attracting industries to its 
locality. These facts, moreover, can pro- 
vide the copy for intelligent and effective 
advertising of the town’s resources and 
advantages. But, most important of all, 
they furnish the basis for a development 
program from within. 

This, then, the third, and most impor- 
tant step in community development. 
After the desire to expand has been 
thoroughly instilled into the community, 
and after a comprehensive industrial sur- 
vey has been made, a sound program for 
development must be drawn up by the 
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members of the community. The indus- 
trial development committee of a cham- 
ber of commerce, composed of 
representatives of some of all the follow- 
ing interests—industry, railroads, power, 
gas, real estate, retail establishments, 
telephone, banks, and press—is the usual 
body created to take care of all matters 
concerned with promoting the commun- 
ity’s industrial growth. Each New 
England city and town should be made 
a “good place in which to live, work and 
play,” and its growing industries should 
be given whole-hearted cooperation that 
will keep them satisfied with their 
location. 

One of the most serious problems of 
New England communities today is the 
retention of their young men and women. 
The young people, in an effective devel- 
opment program, must be made to feel 


that the land of opportunity lies within 
their own communities. Youth, as well 
as industry, always tends to go and stay 
where they are convinced the opportuni- 
ties are good and conditions are favor- 
able. 


The progressive community of today 
is the one that is taking stock of its 
actual resources, advantages, industrial 
conditions and needs, and that is taking 
steps to insure continued employment for 
its people through balanced growth and 
development along the right industrial 
and civic lines. 

About forty New England communi- 
ties have completed or are in the process 
of making industrial surveys. Twenty- 
six of these were started or completed in 
1928. Outstanding among them were the 
surveys made for the Metropolitan 
Providence area, in Providence, R. L., 
and the joint survey of the cities of 
Lewiston and Auburn, in Maine. The 
Lewiston-Auburn survey is especially 
significant because it was accompanied 
by a special study of the advantages of- 
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fered by the two cities as a location for 
one particular industry, rayon. One tan- 
gible result of this survey has been the 
establishment of the large plant of the 
American Electric Metal Corporation in 
Lewiston, definitely attracted there by 
the information gleaned in the survey. 

Fifty-three chambers of commerce in 
New England have informed the Council 
that there are in their communities active 
industrial development committees. Of 
this total number, fourteen were organ- 
ized in 1928. In the larger New England 
cities, industrial bureaus are set up to 
carry on a community development pro- 
gram. There are now industrial bureaus 
in fifteen New England communities. 

Six New England cities have advanced 
to such a stage in their development work 
that they have industrial development 
funds, either in the form of a corpora- 
tion, the capital stock of which is sold 
to business men of the community, or a 
credit fund guaranteed by the business 
men. 

The sum of $52,000 was spent last 
year by 19 New England communities 
alone for advertising their advantages. 
This amount does not include state or 
regional activities of the sort which 
would bring the sum up to $150,000. 
Banks and public utilities in New Eng- 
land are cooperating with their communi- 
ties in the effort to promote prosperity, 
by advertising the industrial and com- 
mercial assets of their own communities. 

The importance of the New England 
Council as a coordinating agency for 
New England interests is seen strikingly 
enough in this community development 
work. Through the organization of co- 
operating committees of the Council, 
New England railroads for the first time 
are now organized for industrial devel- 
opment. New England gas companies 
have banded together to promote the 
development in the communities which 
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they serve. New England banks have 
made a study of what is being done, and 
what more can be done, by the banks to 
develop the industries of New England. 

New England power companies have 
mobilized their forces and are cooperat- 
ing with the Council’s committee for the 
purpose of doing their share in promot- 
ing the industrial expansion of com- 
munities they serve. Out of a total of 
117 électric service companies in New 
England, 105 have assigned personnel 
especially for community development 
work. Many of these companies are 
making or cooperating in industrial 
surveys. 

An outstanding example of what a 
community development program can 
mean to a city, if it is backed by the 
cooperative endeavor of all interests in 
a community, is the story of Keene, 
N. H. Fifteen years ago the citizens of 
Keene awoke to the fact that their town 
was not on the road to progress. The 
Keene Chamber of Commerce was 
formed, and this organization was re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Keene 
Development Company, which purchased 
factory sites and then brought in a great 
many diversified industries which estab- 
lished plants there. Later came the for- 
mation of the Keene Home Builders 
Corporation, which built homes for the 
employees of these industries, and then 
the Keene Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, also for the convenience of the 
workmen. As a result of the great de- 
velopment that took place in Keene in 
the last fifteen years, taxable valuation 
in that city has increased more than 


$10,000,000. 
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In the interests of Community Devel- 
opment, the Council has made annual 
surveys of the migration of industry 
within, to and from New England. The 
latest- completed survey, made on the 
basis of reports from 266 communities 
in New England, showed that in 1927, 
149 communities gained 483 new indus- 
tries, employing 26,511 workers. Failure 
or removal elsewhere caused 58 com- 
munities to report the loss of 217 in- 
dustries, employing 18,924 persons. 
There was, therefore, a net gain of 266 
industries employing 7,587 workers. A 
similar survey for 1928 is now under 
way. 

At the fifth quarterly meeting of the 
Council, held in Providence, R. L., 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, said, “New England is a res- 
ervoir of the most skilled labor, the 
most skilled direction, and the highest 
intelligence in the United States. If she 
has been lacking in anything, it is in 


‘that collective sense of the community 


which has pushed other localities ahead, 
and, as the Council is now on the way to 
the stimulation of that collective sense, 
it seems to me that one can look with 
confidence on the future of New Eng- 
land.” In his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Hoover 
declared: “Progress results from _ co- 
operation within the community.” The 
New England Council is continuing its 
community development work with the 
hope that New England communities will 
increasingly give expression to the will 
to grow and the cooperative spirit which 
makes growth possible. 








































Mount Monadnock 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


HIS beautiful mountain in south- 
ern New Hampshire has an 
elevation of 3,186 feet. The 
altitude of Mount Monadnock should be 
compared with the altitude of Mount 
Katahdin in Maine (5,273 feet), Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont (4,406 feet), 
Mount Greylock, Massachusetts (3,505 
feet), Bear Mountain, Connecticut 
(2,355 feet) and Durfee Hill, Rhode 
Island (805 feet). It should also be 
compared with the altitude of Mount 
Washington (6,293 feet). It is situated 
in Cheshire county, amid the region of 
Roxbury, Harrisville, Peterboro, Shar- 
on, Rindge, Fitzwilliam, Troy, Marl- 
boro, Dublin and Jaffrey. The city of 
Keene is about 10 miles westward from 
Mount Monadnock. 

Mount Monadnock—also called 
Grand Monadnock—is an isolated eleva- 
tion. No heights of any prominence rise 
in its vicinity. Mount Monadnock stands 
alone, unrivalled. It is indeed a mon- 
arch mountain. It possesses a unique 
picturesque beauty. It is unlike other 
mountains. Once seen, its form will be 
ever remembered. Years and years ago, 
from a town in Massachusetts, the writ- 
er beheld Mount Monadnock. What he 
saw was published in the GRANITr 
MonTHLy of that time. It was en- 


titled, ‘““Monadnock—A far.” The verses 
follow. 


It rises grandly, far away, 
That mountain all alone, 

A sentinel by night or day, 
A king upon its throne. 


No human sculptor wrought that form, 
No human genius planned, 


But time’s slow change, and frost and , 
storm, 
Was nature’s magic wand. 


In rock-bound garb of gray and green, 
Remote from ocean’s shore, 

It stands the same as it was seen 
In ancient years of yore. 


Amid a rich and rugged plain, 
A land of husbandry, 

It looms aloof in sun or rain 
With peaceful majesty. 


Above its crest the white clouds sleep, 
Soft, basking in the sun; 

Across its breast dark shadows creep 
In silence, one by one. 


And, cloudlessly, beneath Sol’s blaze, 
Embossed against the sky, 

Monadnock lies in azure haze, 
Resplendent to the eye. 


Majestic mountains, seen afar, 
A king from base to crest, 
When Sol bedims the morning star 
Or paints the gorgeous west. 


A monument which long shall last, 
Grand Mountain, far or near; 

A patriarch that links the past 
With life now present here. 


The sun descends, the shadows en- 
shroud the county of Cheshire. The day 
is done and again we behold “Monad- 
nock at Sunset.” 


Grand, grey-capped mountain, crowned 
with clouds aflame! 

O monarch mountain robed in misty 
blue 

At set of sun when falls the evening 
dew, 

So changed from midday yet the very 
same 

As I beheld thee, years and years ago. 
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The moments pass, the sun is shining Looms clear amid the glory in the 
low, 


west. 
Resplendent, golden, dazzling to the eye, 
Then lik beacon, lighting far and ; 
—_—, — ili O spectacle of which sight cannot tire, 
It sinks from sight, and now the sun- [Inspiring artist’s brush and poet’s lyre, 
less sky " eaaed id we 
Is bright with colors, and yon mountain’s Grant, grey-capped mountain, crown 
crest with clouds afire! 
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Mother 


GEORGE W. PARKER 


One word is far the sweetest of all words we here may know ; 
One friend is far the dearest in a world where friendships grow ; 
One hand we press more gladly and one kiss we treasure most— 
The spot that holds our mother is the best from coast to coast. 


It was she who gave us being and who watched with tenderest care 
O’er our progress as we journeyed and o’er all our daily fare; 

It is she who e’er is constant as the pole-star in her love; 

It is she who prays and blesses as the angels do above. 


When our hands shall be inactive and our senses fate shall pall; 
When we pass the Reaper’s portals there to answer last roll call, 
There'll be one face that will cheer us, we shall hear her voice so sweet, 
As our mother in Elysium and the Master we shall greet. 
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The Struggle for Power 


Between the Governor and the Assembly, in 1765 


CHARLES E. PERRY 


HE GOVERNOR of the Royal 

i Province of New Hampshire in 

1765, was Benning Wentworth. 

Entering upon his twenty-fourth year 
as the representative of His Majesty in 
this province, and in less than two years 
to be superseded by his nephew, John, as 
the last royal governor of the province, 
he had taken advantage of every legiti- 
mate means that his position afforded to 
promote his own interests, until he had 
attained an affluence that few other royal 
governors coud equal. 

In his quarter century of office it had 
been his practice in granting land to re- 
serve five hundred acres of every grant 
for himself. By 1765, so unremitting had 
his efforts been, he owned approximately 
one hundred thousand acres of the 
choicest land both east and west of the 
Connecticut river, scattered about in 
lots of five hundred acres.! Besides the 
value of this land, the governor received 
a quit-rent from almost all his grants, 
of one shilling per one hundred acres.? 
Yet despite his vast wealth in land, and 
due, perhaps, to his love of luxury, 
3enning Wentworth had been ailing for 
several years, and he was to a great ex- 
tent confined to his Little Harbor man- 
sion.3 Perhaps the vexation of the gov- 
ernor in his dealings with the Assembly 
during his last few years of office, may 
be attributed to an exasperating case of 
gout. Lesser trivialities than this have 


1 N. H. State Papers, XXIV, XXV, XXVI; 
Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, 
Vol. II. 


altered the course of history too often to 
be ignored completely. 

It was the custom at this time, es- 
tablished by bitter experience, for the 
governor to apply to the Assembly when- 
ever money was to be raised or expend- 
ed.4 In fact, this prerogative was one of 
the most jealous possessions of the lower 
house. As they were the immediate rep- 
resentatives of the people, they con- 
sidered themselves to be the ones 
chiefly interested in the financial con- 
cerns of the province. This privilege of 
making their own revenue laws appears 
to have grown more prized than ever 
after the close of the last war with the 
French (1763), and was destined to con- 
flict with the new policy of the British 
ministry, embracing the taxing of the 
colonies by Acts of Parliament. 

Just how strongly intrenched in the 
minds of the representatives was this idea 
of their right to raise money, is shown 
by their refusal to relinquish the right 
even in periods of invasion, when there 
was pressing need for quick action. If, 
when the very life of the province was 
in danger, the right to tax was not yield- 
ed to help save it, was it to be expected 
that in more peaceful times an infringe- 
ment on this same right would be per- 
mitted ? 

It was also the practice of the house 
to make the payment of the salaries of 
most of the government officers depend- 


2 N. H. State Papers, Vol. X, p 204. 
3 N. H. Hist. Soc. Collections, Vol. III, p 282. 
4 Prov. Papers, Vol. I, pp 498; 543. 
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ent upon the passage of annual grants. 
This necessitated a certain amount of 
dependence by the governor upon the 
whims of fickle legislatures. Even though 
the governor, by virtue of his instruc- 
tions,5 was responsible for issuing war- 
rants removing money from the public 
funds, the house had practically usurped 
his power by appointing committees to 
dispose of all moneys, so that his issuing 
of warrants was virtually mandatory 
upon the requests of these committees, 
The committees attended to all the work 
of emitting and redeeming paper money. 

The action of the legislature in 1765, 
of standing pat until the governor gave 
his assent to such bills as they wanted 
him to sign, was not without precedent. 
In 1745,6 in 1747,7 in 1756,8 and again 
in 1761,9 the house had stood stolidly 
against taking any further action until 
the governor had approved the legislation 
which was before him. 

So in 1765, we find the house engaged 
in one of its perennial efforts to coerce 
the governor. All other business must 
have seemed trivial compared to this. 
The precedents that had been established 
must be upheld; a lapse would be fatal 
to the prestige of the house. For the 
moment all attention was focused upon 
the affair with the governor. A principle 
was involved; a powerful prerogative 
was at stake. The right to control the 
money of the province must be preserved 
inviolate ! 

Before proceeding further, let us gain 
an impression of the adversaries of 
Governor Wentworth in this struggle for 
power in provincial New Hampshire, in 
1765. 

The House of Representatives consist- 
ed of thirty-one members. These mem- 


5 Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p 440; Prov. Laws 
of N. H., Vol. I, p 56. 

6 Prov. Papers, Vol. V, p 290. 

7 Prov. Papers, Vol. V, p 558. 


bers had been chosen from such places 
as the governor had seen fit to issue a 
writ of election in the King’s name. 
Portsmouth, where the Assembly met, 
and the largest town at this time, had 
three representatives, and Dover, Hamp- 
ton, Exeter, and New Castle (including 
Rye), had two each. All others had 
one.!° Among some of the more prom- 
inent names found in the Assembly dur- 
ing this time were Meshech Weare, from 
Hampton Falls; Josiah Bartlett, from 
Kingston, later a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; John Goffe, who 
represented Amherst and Bedford; and 
Henry Sherburne, one of the three 
Portsmouth members and speaker of the 
house. 

The Assembly could adjourn only 
from day to day, but neither house had 
the power to prorogue or dissolve itself. 
Those powers were solely in the hands 
of the governor. Through the whole 
ninety-six years that New Hampshire 
was a royal province, can be discerned 
the ever-increasing aggressions of the 
lower house, and their constant efforts to 
usurp legislative powers." 

The Council was, as usual, a small 
body. The members were appointed on 
the recommendation of the governor, by 
the king, and were always men of posi- 
tion and ability in the colony. Most gen- 
erally the Council was in accord with the 
governor who had recommended them. 

The Council acted in several capacities. 
As a council of state, it advised the gov- 
ernor; with the governor, it formed the 
highest court of appeal in the province; 
when the Assembly was in session, it 
formed the upper house. In this latter 
capacity lies its greatest interest to us. 


8 Prov. Papers, Vol. VI, p 518: 

9 Prov. Papers, Vol. VI, p 777. 

10 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, pp 59-60. 

11 Fry, N. H. As a Royal Province, pp 168- 
169; 173. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


There were, in May, June, and July, 
1765, six members of the Council. But 
since, aS was stated above, the Council 
was usually of the same mind as the 
governor, our concern is almost wholly 
with the house. And as the trouble be- 
tween the Assembly and the governor 
was Over money, it behooves us to con- 
sider briefly the policy of New Hamp- 
shire in regard to paper money. 

In 1704, Queen Anne issued a procla- 
mation fixing the rates at which the 
various foreign coins should pass in the 
American colonies. About the same time 
the province of New Hampshire began 
to issue paper bills upon the credit of 
the government. These bills of credit 
were paper money issued by the As- 
sembly, secured by the promise of the 
government to raise by taxation within 
a certain number of years the amount of 
the emitted bills.'2 It was necessary from 
time to time to retire these bills of credit 
by issuing others to replace them, or by 
exchanging for them other kinds of 
money. Whenever the treasury of the 
province had gold or silver in it, the 
practice was to use the gold or silver 
to redeem bills of credit, and to destroy 
the latter. But sometimes, due to the 
scarcity of money or the pressure of war, 
taxes collected for redemption purposes 
were re-issued and used for entirely dif- 
ferent purposes. Naturally this tended 
to lower the credit of the bills. In spite 
of fluctuations in value, the bills of credit 
had a general circulation, and until the 
end of the last French war they consti- 
tuted the regular medium of exchange. 

About 1735, to prevent the deprecia- 
tion of paper money, governors were or- 
dered to disapprove further emissions, 
but they were often forced to disregard 
their instructions by pressure of the 
Assembly. 


12 Prov. Papers, Vol. III, pp 411, 417, 425. 
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In 1742, to stop the continuing falling 
value of the paper money, bills of a new 
form and tenor were issued, known as 
“new tenor bills,’ and in value they were 
equal to a specified amount of coined 
silver. Over-issue soon made them de- 
preciate, and when Massachusetts re- 
deemed her paper money and put her 
currency on a gold and silver basis, the 
depreciation was greater than ever. 

In order, therefore, to pay the heavy 
expenses of the Seven Years War, 
(1756-1763), the province was forced to 
issue a new form of bill. These were 
known as “sterling bills;’ their value 
in sterling was stamped upon them, they 
bore interest, and they were redeemable 
within a definite time in silver or gold, 
or in bills of exchange. 

At the close of the war no more bills 
were issued, and all those in circulation 
were redeemed as fast as it was possible. 
The close of the Seven Years War was 
accompanied by a speedy return of pros- 
perity in the province of New Hamp- 
shire. Through the frequent grants of 
Parliament the colony was receiving gold 
and silver as its share of the spoils of 
war. This money was devoted to the 
redemption of the bills of credit still in 
circulation. Efforts were made at the 
same time to make gold and silver a legal 
tender in all payments and_ business 
transactions. In this manner, the prov- 
ince would get rid of all its paper cur- 
rency as quickly as possible, and like 
Massachusetts, be put on a sound money 
basis.13 

So prosperous were the affairs of the 
province two years after the close of the 
war, that on January 8, 1765, the As- 
sembly found itself able to remit the 
taxes of 1764 and 1765, which had been 
levied (but not paid) for the purpose of 
redeeming the bills of credit issued in 


13 Prov. Papers, Vol. VI, pp 861, 878. 
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1760 and 1761. Also, the agent of the 
province in London was ordered to sell 
the £12,000 sterling, which was there 
credited to the province, and the pro- 
ceeds were to be used to further retire 
later emissions of bills of credit.4 
Certainly here was a remarkable recov- 
ery for a province which had borne the 
brunt of assault on its frontiers. 

In June, 1764, a committee was ap- 
pointed to take under consideration the 
state of the currency for the province; 
to investigate methods for establishing 
silver and gold as legal tender; and to 
suggest a scheme for restraining per- 
sons from charging exorbitant rates of 
interest in the province.'5 As the entire 
coin of the land, except coppers, was the 
product of foreign mints, and as English 
guineas, crowns, shillings, and pence 
were still paid over the counters, mingled 
with many French, Spanish, and German 
coins, it is not to be wondered that legis- 
lation was needed to establish the exact 
values of such coins.'6 

The labors of this committee brought 
about the passage of two bills by both 
houses. One set a stated value on coins 
current in the province, and the other 
fixed the rate of interest at six per cent.!7 

In May another Assembly was called 
and the clash between it and the governor 
commenced. Although both proceeded 
cautiously at first, this game of testing 
each other’s strength could not long con- 
tinue, and as the matter progressed it 
became increasingly evident that the 
house was as insistent in its demands on 
the governor to approve the bills, as the 
governor was stubborn in demanding a 
salary for the Chief Justice and other 
Superior Court Judges. Every persua- 
sive influence that Governor Wentworth 


14 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, pp 51-52. 

15 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 45. 

16 McMaster, History of the United States, 
Vol. I, pp 190-191. 
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could exert was brought to bear on the 


house. But that organization, sensing 
that this was a trial of endurance be- 
tween the representative of the king and 
the representatives of the people to 
secure a right which the latter already 
considered theirs, firmly set itself to 
withstand any encroachment of its pre- 
rogative. 

The house which met on May 23, 1765, 
to hear the message of the governor 
read, could not foresee the difficulties 
which it was going to encounter. The 
governor’s message was conciliatory and 
disarming.’8 He especially urged the 
fixing of salaries for the Chief Justice 
and the other Justices, and he hoped this 
assembly would pay more attention to 
the king’s instructions relative to the 
matter, “notwithstanding former As- 
semblys have so lightly passed over it.” 
The necessity of provisioning Fort 
William and Mary was also presented. 

Under the rules of procedure adopted 
by this Assembly,!9 every bill must be 
read three times and there must be two 
adjournments before any bill became an 
act. 

In answer to the governor’s message 
he was assured that the Assembly was 
“sincerely disposed to pursue with firm- 
ness and attention those things that are 
most essential to the real interest and 
prosperity of the Province.”2° He was 
requested to send as soon as possible 
the treasurer’s report, so that the neces- 
sary appropriations might be made. 

On the 12th day of June the house de- 
cided that it could not see its way clear 
to burden its constituents by granting a 
salary to the Chief Justice and other 


Justices of His Majesty’s Superior 


17 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, pp 76, 77, 78. 
18 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 61. 
19 Prov. Papers, Vol VII, p 63. 
20 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 64. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


Court,?! and then is revealed to us the 
first intimation of the impatience of the 
house with its governor, evidenced in 
the message sent him (June 13th). He 
was reminded that the two bills sent to 
him must be signed before any further 
appropriations for the support of the 
province could be made.?? 

After a week of waiting, Governor 
Wentworth just as firmly reminded the 
assembly that the Chief Justice and other 
Justices of His Majesty’s Superior Court 
had not yet been granted a salary, al- 
though this was the third Assembly 
whose attention he had directed to this 
matter. If no action should be taken by 
this one, he concluded, “I have washed 
my hands clear from all future blame or 
censure.”23 Just a suggestion of irrita- 
tion in this message ; a hint that if trouble 
arose from failure to do the king’s will, 
the name of Benning Wentworth was ex- 
culpated. 

The very next day came the message 
ot the Massachusetts Assembly inviting 
a committee from New Hampshire to 
attend a meeting in New York to dis- 
cuss the “present circumstances of the 
Colonies.”24 Apparently the invitation 
received only passing attention in the 
Assembly. There is no record to show 
that undue importance was attached to 
it. When we consider the nature of the 
controversy which was absorbing the in- 
terest of the house, we may readily un- 
derstand why the matter was laid aside in 
order to effectively deal with the more 
pressing affair of the moment.* 

The house seemed willing to give the 


*Historians have often commented upon the failure 
of this state to be represented at the Stamp Act 
Congress, but no explanation has been offered for this 
deficiency. The bare fact that the Provincial Assem- 
bly at Portsmouth declined the invitation of Massa- 
chusetts has generally been accepted without further 
inquiry into the conditions which led to the refusal. 
The difficulties confronting the Assembly at this time 
appear to have held the attention of its members to 
the exclusion of everything else. It is quite likely 
that had the invitation been received at any other 
time, it would have been accepted. 


21 Prov. Papers, Vol VII, pp 67, 68. 
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governor’s recommendation a fair hear- 
ing and so again took under considera- 
tion the matter of salaries to the 
Justices.25 And again they decided 
against granting such salaries. The mes- 
sage explaining their decision is just the 
least bit suggestive that they did not 
wholly trust their Royal Governor. “But 
last week hearing from divers persons 
that you Expected our determination in 
that matter (salaries) to be sent you 
previous to your considering some Bills 
before your Excellency, on which the 
Weal of the Province depends: We 
anew turned our attention thereto,” and 
“we think it Duty to say as before that 
we cannot charge the Government with 
such salary.’’26 

Then followed the period of watchful 
waiting for the decision of the governor 
relative to the two bills,—one for es- 
tablishing the money of the province on 
a gold and silver basis and setting values 
on foreign coins; and the other fixing 
the interest rate at six per cent. The 
journal of the house during this period 
is replete with entries such as the fol- 
lowing: “this forenoon was spent chiefly 
in waiting to hear from his Excel- 
lency ;”27 and, “still in waiting to hear 
his Excellency’s determination ;’?8 and 
again, “The House still sitting in an in- 
active state ;’29 and so on.3° 

Becoming restless on account of their 
inactivity and uneasy through sitting so 
long spending their time to little or no 
purpose, the house, on June twenty-fifth, 
drew up and sent an earnest appeal to 
the governor, entreating him to either 
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23 Prov. 
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pass the bills or permit the representa- 
tives to go home and attend to their 
private affairs.3! Here was impatience 
indeed, and we may well imagine the 
exasperation of those members whose 
farms were neglected by their absence. 

The governor’s patience had evidently 
been under a strain also, for the very 
next day his curt message in reply was 
received. He said that since the message 
of the house of the day before had con- 
tained nothing new, he would again re- 
mind the house that as soon as they made 
their appropriations for the year he 
would consent to the whole or reject 
the whole.3? 

This would appear to be the end of all 
hope for an amicable adjustment of the 
difficulties between the house and the 
governor, but evidently the house felt 
differently about it. Immediately a com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon his 
Excellency and pray him to give his 
consent to the bills. How efficacious the 
work of this committee was may best 
be judged by the results which it pro- 
duced : two days later both bills had been 
signed by Governor Wentworth! 





31 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 74. 
32 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 75. 
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Dream 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


I picked a dream from out the night, 










The fight had been won. The voice 
of the people was triumphant. There 
still remained the details of carrying into 
execution the provisions of the two bills 
before the assembly should adjourn. 
Then was brought up again for con- 
sideration the question of the Massa- 
chusetts invitation.33 But the represen- 
tatives were not interested. They were 
now devoting their energies to finishing 
up this matter of the finances in order 
that they might go home. So a resolution 
was passed, in which the Assembly ex- 
pressed its hearty endorsement of the 
idea of such a meeting, “yet the present 
situation of our government affairs will 
not permit us to appoint a committee to 
attend such a meeting but shall be ready 
to joyn in any Address to his Majesty, 
etc.’”’34 

On July fourth,—eleven years before 
that date was to become famous,—this 
Assembly which had challenged the 
Royal Governor to a finish fight and had 
emerged victorious, was prorogued not to 
meet again until November nineteenth.35 


33 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 81. 


34 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 81. 
35 Prov. Papers, Vol. VII, p 84. 


Fashioned of moon dust and the silver light 


Of flower-stars, 


With fragrance of Spring violets 

And sweet remembering 

Of happiness with you. 

It held the music of the wood thrush’s song, 
The sound of waters in a little brook, 

The nocturne of remembered Spring 
When all the waking world was flowering. 

I picked a dream from out the night 


And dreamed that silver dream to my delight. 
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son! But Jim—why, it’s absurd 

even to imagine anything off- 
color about him. He’s got a happy 
home and plenty of money. You and | 
have both known him here at the club 
for ten years anyway. And we know 
that Jim is as steady as they make ’em.” 
Harry Hargrave blew a decidedly force; 
ful puff of smoke from his cigarette to 
emphasize his point ; then he settled back 
in his chair with rather an air of wish- 
ing to ponder his own words, in spite of 
the conviction with which he had uttered 
them. 

Freddie Connors, the man who was 
dining with Hargrave at a small table in 
a rather centrally located spot of the 
main dining room at the Civitan club, 
smiled across their nearly finished meal 
and replied: “Nevertheless, you must 
admit Jim hasn’t been quite the same 
toward us lately.” 

“Well, he’s always pleasant enough.” 
Hargrave never liked to malign anybody. 

“Yes, pleasant—but distant. You 
can’t say you’ve not noticed that Jim is 
distant ?” 

“T have, but I might only have imag- 
ined it.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Connors. 
“You know, I’ve been watching him and 
he does something mighty strange. 
Every time he comes into a room or is 
near anybody unexpectedly—he shies! 
Yes, sir, shies! Just as though he were 
half-scared till he got used to the room 
or the person. It doesn’t last long, but 
it invariably happens.” 

“Surely he can’t be going batty?” 
came from the startled Hargrave. 


ad IT were anyone but Jim Daw- 


“Jim’s going through some kind of 
trouble and it’s doing him up. I’m posi- 
tive of that.” 

“Have you ever intimated that he 
might unburden his soul to you?” 

“Yes, once. But the queer glint that 
came into his eyes stopped me. J shied 
off. Funny, but it’s gotten so that I 
don’t feel at all comfortable in his com- 
pany any more.” 

“Come to think about it, you must be 
right. Seems to be affecting most every 
one else the same way. I’ve hardly seen 
him with anyone for a long time now. 
And when he eats here at the Club he 
usually eats alone. Poor chap, some- 
thing surely must be eating on him. 
Wonder what it is?” 

“Oh, possibly some dame. That’s 
what usually eats on or off a fellow in 
New York.” 

“Ssh! Why, that looks like him 
crossing the corridor out there now. 
Yes, it is Dawson! Dining here to- 
night, I guess. Let’s watch him and see 
if he shies.” 

Dawson sauntered about the outside 
corridor, spoke a few words to the clerk 
at the desk, nodded to some one out of 
sight of Hargrave and Connors, then 
appeared at the threshold of the dining 
room. Appeared, but did not enter im- 
mediately. For an almost imperceptible 
instant he paused, shrank back slightly 
and made a quick survey of all the 
tables. 

Jim Dawson was a tall, thick-set man, 
a substantial, culture-suggesting type 
that both men and women are only too 
willing to glance around at, if they can 
manage to do so unobserved. He wore 
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loose-fitting, navy-blue flannels, tan ox- 
fords, a sennet straw hat with a blue and 
gray striped band, and a robin’s egg blue 
scarf that did what was intended—in- 
tensified the shade of his eyes, eyes that 
under ordinary conditions would remind 
one of the gay blue of summer skies, 
now, however, they were indigo as 
troubled waters of an uncertain sea. 
Dawson was about forty years old. 

“Well, he did shy all right,” admitted 
Hargrave. “Suppose we get him to 
stop at our table and see if we can get 
his complex out of him.” 

When Dawson came into the dining 
room and passed near their table, both 
Hargrave and Connors made the effort 
to stop him, but failed miserably. Jim 
flashed a greeting at them, but a side- 
ways one, and quickly passed on to a 
remote table, where he sat with his back 
to the whole dining room and stared at 
the blank wall before him. 

“Look here,” declared Hargrave, “he 
may be afraid of us and of the whole 
world, for that matter; but we’re not 
afraid of him, are we?” 

“Why, no,” smiled Connors. 
are you trying to get at now?” 

“Let’s go sit at his table, even though 
he did pass us up. Let’s see if we can’t 
make him spill what’s in him. Who 
knows, perhaps we can help him some- 
how.*> 

“Rather risky to force one’s self into 
a man’s hidden springs. However, I’m 
willing to take a chance any old day. My 
Dad wasn’t a_ race-track man _ for 
nothing. Come on.” He scribbled his 
name on the dinner check, left a tip for 
the waiter, then he and Hargrave ambled 
over to Dawson’s table. 

They stood behind him a moment, 
silently. Dawson had not heard them 
come up. The instant he sensed them 
he shuddered involuntarily and clutched 
the table-cloth in a grip of fear. Slowly, 
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oh, so slowly, he turned his head and 
glanced up. “Oh, it’s only—you!” There 
was a note of unspeakably great relief in 
his voice. And he sank back in his 
chair as though tons had been lifted 
from him. 

“Thought we’d just come over and 
keep you company a bit,” ventured 
Connors. “Eating alone, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Dawson agreeably, 
“quite alone. Sit down, do. Won't 
you have something with me?” He was 
always a perfect host. 

They waved away the suggestion of 
more food and sat down, one on each 
side of him. 

A few inconsequential subjects were 
discussed casually enough, the stock 
market, the weather, golf, the new club 
dues, but an under-current of more elec- 
tric significance eventually stopped the 
flow of empty words and silence embar- 
rassed the three. . 

It was Dawson who broke the spell. 
He poised a bit of bread in a hand of 
muscular fingers a moment before set- 
ting his teeth on it with a scrunch much 
too heavy for so’ soft a substance as 
bread. He glanced first at Connors, 
then at Hargrave, then he burst out: 
“Men—the oddest thing has happened 
to me—” 

Simultaneously the other two leaned 
toward him, intense in their interest. 

But Dawson seemed unable to go 
farther. He sat there looking straight 
ahead, reiterating his dynamic and very 
descriptive phrase: “The oddest thing— 
the oddest thing—” 

His eyes held a far-away look for 
several moments, then he straightened 
up and glanced at them with a reassuring 
smile and a glint of his old summer-sky 
look. “Oh, don’t take it so seriously, 
fellows. I’m sorry I spoke. Forget it. 
I didn’t mean to. I just got so full of 
something and—well, it broke.’ 


SUSPICION 


Hargrave made no reply to his smile 
and attempt at a gay manner, but Con- 
nors gravely, quietly, began: “Jim Daw- 
son, I’ve known you years and you've 
always been red and honest. But lately 
I’ve seen green fear around you. And 
I’d like to know what it means?” 

The questioned man raised a nervous 
hand, then jerked it down again. “And 
have you detected a yellow streak about 
me yet, old man?” 

“No, there is no yellow.” 

“For those words you shall be re- 
warded. Besides I’ve got to tell some- 
body or I'll expire before long. Do you 
really want to hear something utterly 
foolish, you two? You do? All right. 
Well, a month ago, about, I was motor- 
ing out Gloucester way, a lonesome drive 
as probably you know, and _ isolated. 
Dark woods line the road for miles. 
There are but few cross roads and they 


branch out of the woods quite unexpect- 


edly. Well, I had been easing along the 
main road, half-dreaming I suppose— 
the night was so black, it either scared 
one to death or forced him to think of 
something remote. The remotest thing 
seemed my wife. There had been a 
little tiff between us that evening. I had 
wanted to go for a drive, at first, and she 
didn’t. She made me go anyway, even 
though I rebelled. Declared I needed 
fresh air because I had been all day in 
the office. Absurd, of course. 
air comes in the office windows. We 
argued and I went for the drive by my 
lonesome. Riding and riding along I 
began to regret I hadn’t held my ground 
and remained at home. It seemed ab- 
surd, riding out just for air. Elizabeth 
was so headstrong; she liked to carry a 
point just for the sake of the— 

“What was that? A man had 
stepped into the road ahead. He was 
waving for me to stop. I drew up 
sharply. He stepped to the side of my 
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car. ‘I beg pardon for st@pping you 
like this,’ he said, ‘but would you mind 
doing me a favor? I’ve a flat tire on 
my car over here by the side of the road. 
It’s so dark I can’t see to change it. 
Would you mind turning your lights on: 
my car for a few minutes?’ 

“The man was so obviously a gentle- 
man. <A _ quiet, well-modulated voice 
with a note of actual apology for the 
intrusion. Nevertheless, one’s first in- 
stinct on a lonely road at night is self- 
protection. I slipped my revolver into 
my side coat pocket as I complied with 
his request and turned the car lights 
where he directed. They fell on a great 
hulk of a black car drawn up close to 
the curb. 

“*Thanks,’ he called, ‘that’s fine! It 
oughtn’t to take long to get her fixed.’ 

“T sat there a second or two, watching 
him fix the front tire. Suddenly it 
flashed over me that I was a cad if there 
ever was one. Calmly sitting there and 
not making the slightest effort to help 
the chap. Why should I fear that he 
was a highwayman anyway? The very 
same thing might have happened to me 
and I would have been mighty glad to 
have help. Why not have faith this 
once anyhow and believe that there were 
honest people in the world? Besides, if 
I wanted any evidence of the respecta- 
bility of the man, hadn’t he practically 
proved himself by the simplicity of his 
request and the unobtrusive tone in 
which he had voiced it? And the lights 
showed him up in tweeds that must have 
been put out by a tailor who knew his 
business. And a good tailor has turned 
the tables in a man’s favor more times 
than one is willing to admit. He was 
positively good-looking working there in 
knickers, sport coat, and cap, all a 
rather tannish gray. I always had liked 
that peculiar gray-tan combination. I 
wondered where he got it? 
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“Suddenly he straightened up and 
turned toward me. ‘This thing is worse 
than I thought. I’m going to have 
to change the tire. Rip here long 
as a mile. | wonder, would you mind—’ 
he took a step or two nearer me, again 
half-apologetically—‘would it be asking 
too much of you to give me a slight lift? 
I’m new at this driving game. I have a 
chauffeur, but he’s on a vacation. Do 
you know anything about changing 
tires ?’ 

“Sure I do!’ I exclaimed and leaped 
from the car. I dashed discretion to the 
winds. I remembered the first time I 
had to change a tire. There wasn’t a 
solitary soul around to pull to my rescue 
and I had gone home on a flat. Simply 
because I hadn’t known where to begin 
to take the blame thing off. Just suffer 
something yourself and you’re willing 
enough to help every other chap that’s 
suffering the same thing. 

“His tire was rather unwieldly and we 
both worked pretty steadily, and silently, 
before we got it on. Twice it occurred 
to me that, after all, I certainly was 
taking a long chance—all alone here on 
a lonely road with a strange man. What 
if he was well-dressed and suave? 
Wasn’t I completely at his mercy, if he 
wished to do anything to me? Well, I'd 
finish the job, but I’d keep an eye on him 
all right. Wouldn’t do to have too much 
faith in strangers, especially near New 
York. I was born in the middle west 
and had the idea that all New Yorkers 
must be bad, else why would they be in 
New York? Finally the tire was in 
shape. I stood up. As I did so, it 
flashed over me—suppose the fellow had 
robbed me already? While we were 
working. He could have done it. Easy 
enough. I glanced down at my vest. 
My watch and chain were gone. 
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“He seemed to catch my amazement 
and stepped back quickly. But I already 
had him covered with my gun. ‘You 
just hand over that watch and chain, my 
fine bird,’ I demanded. — 

“Without a murmur he took the watch 
and chain from his vest and placed it in 
my out-stretched hand. I dropped it in 
my side pocket. ‘Now you'd better turn 
your back till I’m well on my way, 
understand?’ Without a word he nod- 
ded and complied with my suggestion. 
I backed away from him, gun in hand, 
scrambled into my car, and raced away. 

“My wife was waiting up for me when 
I got home. Had been having a fit of 
remorse and was sorry she had insisted 
on me taking fresh air when I didn’t 
want it. You know women sometimes 
get queer notions that way, when they’re 
lonely. I merely smiled, kissed her, 
cuddled her a bit, said I was sleepy, let’s 
go to bed. She agreed and went into 
the bath-room to undress. 

“I took out my watch, wound it ab- 
sent-mindedly, and went over to lay it on 
the dresser. 

““My God!’ I cried, terror-stricken. 
There on the dresser lay my own watch. 
The one I held in my hand was a strange 
one. It belonged to the other man.” 

“Never saw him again?” asked Har- 
grave. 

“Oh, 
tised, everything! No use. 
deadly fear of every one!” 

“T wouldn’t do that, old man,” Con- 
nors tried to pacify him. 

“T bet you would, if you lived in con- 
stant fear he was going to find you.” 

“T knew that man,” said Connors. “He 
told me about that hold-up.” 

“So?” yelled Dawson. “You aim to 
turn me over to him. That’s it!” 

“Never! He died last week.” 


I’ve done everything—adver- 


I live in 





Lhe New New England 


KENNETH ANDLER 


NUMBER of people in the 
A United States still think the 

New England of today is the 
same as the New England of Mary 
Wilkins Freeman. They picture these 
_six States as a museum repository. of 
ancient relics doted upon as symbols of 
departed glory. Winters are still men- 
tioned with the adjectives “drab” and 
“drear” ; the people are thought of either 
as hide-bound and fatalistic farmers or 
as- Brahmins whose conversation is 
legendarily limited to the Supreme Be- 
ing; industries are said to be moving 
South where labor conditions are ideal 
(!), and the deserted farm is the picture 
of our agricultural progress. One 
hears “poor old New England” in one 
breath and “decadent” in another. 

There is, however, today a new New 
England, or rather perhaps, a_ better 
realization of what New England actu- 
ally is. It is not only a land of beauty 
in which three million visitors spend 
more than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars each year, but it is also a 
territory in which industry is on the 
march. 

According to statistics given out by 
the New England Council, New Eng- 
land’s industries compare very favorably 
with the industries of any section, and 
have a value not fully enough appre- 
ciated by New Englanders themselves. 
For instance, although New England 
has only two per cent of the area of the 
United States, and seven per cent of 
the population, its tangible physical 
wealth amounts to twenty-seven and 
three-quarters billions of dollars, and 
the annual production of its manu- 


facturing industries is worth more than 
six billion dollars. 

Although some industries are going 
out of New England more are coming 
in. “One hundred and_ ninety-four 
communities, representing more than 
one-half the population, gained in 1926, 
431 new industries and lost only 207. 
The total number of employees in the 
industries gained was 19,054; and in 
those lost 8,056.” 

There is a wide diversity in New 
England’s manufactures as may be seen 
by the five leading industries (cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, electrical ma- 
chinery, worsted goods, foundry and 
machine shop products) accounting for 
only 28% per cent of our total manu- 
facturing value. More than two hun- 
dred other lines of manufacture make 
up the remaining 71% per cent. 

Says the New England Council Blue 
Book, “In 24 classes of industry, each 
exceeding eight million dollars, New 
England produces more than one quarter 
of the entire value added by manufac- 


ture in the United States.” 
* * * * 


In agriculture, New England has, by 


no means, fallen behind. Our farms 
made a two per cent increase between 
1920 and 1925, as against a decrease for 
the United States as a whole. More- 
over, the per acre value of farm real 
estate increased between 1920 and 1925 
while all other sections of the country 
showed a decrease. New England’s 
farm property is worth more than a 
billion dollars with an annual produc- 
tion of 250 million dollars. 

Last year Idaho’s auto license plates 
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bore the likeness of a potato, but the 
humble spud is not entirely unknown 
here for New England grows 13.4 per 
cent of the entire white potato crop of 
the United States. 

Increased facilities for marketing to- 
gether with the establishing of grades 
and standards and the use of labels is 
going to have a telling effect within a 
few years for primarily the agricultural 
problem in New England is not one of 
production but of marketing. 

New England, by the way, is much 
more fortunate in one respect than other 
sections of the United States. Our 
rural districts and urban centers are ex- 
tremely accessible one to the other. The 
farmer of northern New England, un- 
like his brothers in the Middle or Far 
West, is not hundreds of miles from 
large cities, but is only a few hours dis- 
tant from the thickly populated areas of 
Massachusetts. Half a day’s drive and 
he is in Boston. Or, if he craves for 
what Manhattanites insist is the metro- 
polis, he can arrive in a few hours at 
that largest city in the world. 

Not only is he personally able to reach 
large cities but his products can be 
shipped to market without being several 
days on the road. 

Urban dwellers likewise do not have 
to travel far to get out for recreation 
among the lakes, woods and mountains, 
for these natural beauties aren’t hun- 
dreds of miles away but in their very 
backyard. 

The factories of northern New Eng- 
land are so situated that they afford 
opportunities for recreation unparalleled 
elsewhere. The workers are able to step 
from their factory doors into woods 
filled with game and brooks with trout. 

* x x * 

The vast quantities of New England’s 

water power are almost beyond the 
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imagination to conceive. Undeveloped 
power goes brawling down our valleys 
all the year. Yet we have tapped some 
of it, for the annual production of elec- 
tric power in New England has in- 
creased 60 per cent since 1921 and we 
have 1/3 of the total number of power 
plants in the United States. 

We have many and diverse advantages 
but there’s no sense in leaning back and 
thinking how well off we are, for there 
are factors which every wide awake 
New Englander might well think over. 
For instance, a leaden weight is hung on 
the neck of New England progress by 
our vast amounts of creditor capital, 
that is, capital in the hands of savings 
banks, trust companies or individual 
trustees. Such capital neither aids the 
expansion of our productive enterprises 
or the establishment of new ones. It is 
exactly like a great reservoir of water 
which, tapped, would provide power to 
light homes and drive the wheels of 
industry, but which, stagnant, affords 
pleasure and profit only to the fortunate 
ones who lie in it and soak. 

Personally we are not expert at farm- 
ing and do not pretend to know more . 
than farmers about their own business 
but we would like to know why the one 
or two frosts which are likely to kill 
northern New England’s crops during a 
season cannot be warded off by smudge 
pots similar to those used in the orange 
groves of California; also why sheep— 
on farms in the very backdoor of our 
woolen mills—cannot be raised with a 
substantial profit as they were raised 
years ago; also why our production of 
apples which are so far superior to 
western apples cannot to immensely in- 
creased. 

While we are asking questions we 
would also like to inquire of the rail- 
roads why observation cars are not put 
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on trains going through one of the most 
scenic parts of the United States, 
especially along the Connecticut River, 
one of the few rivers adjacent to a rail- 
road for a long distance. 

We know by experience that one’s 
first impression of a new locality is the 
strongest and that such an impression 
is gained on the train carrying one 
thither. What then must people think 
who enter New England on our trains! 
We submit that a modern observation 
car, flat with wide seats and windshields 
such as those on the Gold Coast Limited 
would change the whole aspect of travel 
into New England. Heaven knows there 
is more to look at here than in the 
Mojave Desert! 

But these are all points that can be 
remedied. The main thing is this, a 
different New England is growing up 
about us, one developing highly skilled 
industries for the most part ; agriculture, 
assisted by new forms of marketing, is 
gaining; our recreational income is 
enormous. There is such a thing as the 
new New England, for which “getting 
together” is largely the cause. 

One of the brightest signs of combining 
in our common cause was the creation 
of the New England Council, and that 
this organization is a forward looking 
one may be seen by its whole-hearted 
attempt to get New England in on the 
ground floor of the aviation industry. 
Says a report of one of its committees, 
headed by President Stratton of M. I. T. 


regarding New England’s adaptation to 
aircraft manufacture, “All raw materials 
are either available or easily accessible 
except certain woods which are becom- 
ing of less importance as the trend to 
all-metal types increases. All parts, in- 
struments and accessories either are or 
can be made in our present factories. 
New England workmen with requisite 
skill for this industry are available. 
Airplane engines are already being 
manufactured here in quantity. Facto- 
ries at convenient sites are obtainable. 

“In short, there is at hand an op- 
portunity for New England’s com- 
mercial interests to make capital of 
these favorable factors, and to take a 
proper share of this new industry whose 
future possibilities show indications of 
equalling even the remarkable develop- 
ment of the automobile.” 

In respect to the new sense of group 
spirit, which we mentioned, we will 
quote the words of Herbert Hoover ad- 
dressed to the New England Council, 
“New England is a reservoir of the most 
skilled labor, the most skilled direction, 
and the highest intelligence in the 
United States. If she has been lacking 
in anything it is in that collective sense 
of the community which has pushed 
other localities ahead, and, as you (the 
New England Council) are now on the 
way to the stimulation of that collective 
sense, it seems to me that one can look 


with confidence on the future of New 
England.” 











Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE BIRTH OF THE AMOSKEAG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


S is well known, the first attempt 
A toward starting a cotton mill in 

the vicinity of Manchester was 
made by one Benjamin Pritchard who 
came to Amoskeag Falls, then a part of 
Goffstown, about 1805. 
water privilege from Jonas Harvey, who 
then operated a sawmill at the Falls, he 
commenced operations, as he realized 
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that he would obtain sufficient water 
power here. 

The mill first erected by him was a 
small wooden building of one story and 
rough finish. The machinery, it is said, 
was secondhand and it was secured 
through Samuel Slater, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., who was then engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton at that place. 
The machinery being old, proved to be 
quite unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Pritchard, finding the concern 
too much for him to manage alone, in- 
terested several other men in the enter- 
prise and by 1810, things were developed 
to such an extent that a corporation was 
formed under the name of “Proprietors 
of the Amoskeag Cotton and Woolen 
Manufactory.” This was the first time 
that the word Amoskeag was connected 
with manufacturing in this vicinity. 

On March 12, 1810, Ephraim and 
Robert Stevens, who had acquired the 
Harvey sawmill, gave a bond to the 
corporation to keep in good repair their 
mill dam so as to turn into the channel, 


conveying the water to the cotton mill, 
as much water as would be sufficient for 
carrying an old-fashioned undershot 
wheel at all seasons of the year and on 
all days of the year. It appears that 
Ephraim and Robert Stevens as well as 
one David Stevens had become inter- 
ested in the organization of the factory 
some time previous to the incorporation. 

The names of the proprietors of the 
corporation are given as follows: Ben- 
jamin Pritchard, Jotham Gillis, William 
Walker, Samuel P. Kidder, Robert 
McGregor, Joseph Richards, Seth Bart- 
lett, Ephraim Stevens, David L. Mor- 
rill, Isaac Hardy, Moses Hall, Alenson 
Pritchard, Elnathan Whitney, David 
Sergeant, all of Goffstown; James 
Parker, William Parker, William 
Parker, Jr., Ephriam Harvell, Benjamin 
Allcock, all of Bedford, and John G. 
Moore, of Manchester or Derryfield, as 
it then was. 

It was on January 31, 1810, that the 
company under the name of the “Amos- 
keag Cotton and Wool Manufactory” 
Joseph Richards was 
chosen as the first president and Jotham 
Gillis was elected as clerk. Dr. William 
Wallace was chosen as agent. He de- 
clining to serve in this position, Mr. 
Gillis was elected to fill the place and 
accepted it. This company enlarged the 
original mill into a wooden building of 
two stories, forty feet square and im- 
mediately began to spin cotton yarn. 

But their capital still proved far too 
small to meet their requirements and in 
order to be in a position to raise the 
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money necessary to develop the business 
it was decided to petition the legislature 
for an act of incorporation, and this was 
granted under the style of “Amoskeag 
Cotton and Wool Manufactory” on 
June 15, 1810, just five days later than 
the act of the legislature which changed 
the name of Derryfield to Manchester 
on June 10, 1810. 

For the next twelve years these pio- 
neer manufacturers at Amoskeag Falls 
were meeting their share of disappoint- 
ment. In spite of all the improvements 
which they had gradually made in the 
plant, the results accomplished had been 
far from satisfactory. The corporation 
had paid to Mr. Pritchard about eight 
hundred dollars for his mill and ma- 
chinery, much of which sum he had 
taken in stock of the new company. 
The valuation of the property had not 
increased in proportion to the outlay in 
improvements and investment. 

An unanimous decision was therefore 
reached to sell out the property if a 
purchaser could be found. During this 
twelve years that the “Amoskeag Cot- 
ton and Wool Manufactory” had ex- 
isted there had been four agents in 
their employ, the three besides Jotham 
Gillis being Philemon Wolcott, chosen 
in November, 1812; John G. Moore, 
elected April 26, 1813 and Frederick G. 
Stark, elected at the annual meeting on 
July 28, 1813. The list of stockholders 
now numbered twelve, mostly farmers 
and all living in the vicinity. 

Early in 1822, one of the directors of 
the company, with the hope of interest- 
ing him in the purchase of the property, 
wrote to Samuel Slater, then living in 
Providence, R. I., and asked for a loan 
of money to be secured by a mortgage 
on the mill property. His request was 
not granted but Mr. Slater’s keen busi- 
ness judgment quickly foresaw the 


possibility of success being achieved at 
Amoskeag Falls. He _ therefore en- 
couraged a man by the name of Olney 
Robinson, then in his employ, to buy 
the mill and water privilege. He 
probably loaned Mr. Robinson between 
four and five thousand dollars towards 
making the purchase and on Octo- 
ber 22, 1822, the sale of the property 
was carried out. 

He was full of enthusiasm and soon 
began to branch out. A month before he 
purchased the cotton mill he had ac- 
quired the saw- and gristmill, owned 
first by Jonas Harvey and later by the 
Stevens brothers, having selected its 
site for a new mill he had in mind to 
build. Starting in with this enterprise, 
before long he was obliged to borrow 
more money in order to carry on his 
manufacturing and building operations. 

He soon succeeded in placing a loan 
of $6,025.12 of one Larned Pitcher, of 
Seekonk, Mass., and Ira Gay, of Dun- 
stable, now Nashua, N. H. He secured 
these gentlemen with a mortgage on one 
half of the property under date of 
November 6, 1824. By the terms of 
this deed, we understand that the 
original mill erected by Mr. Pritchard 
was still in operation. The new mill, 
which was afterwards to be known as 
the “Bell Mill,” had not progressed far 
in its construction. There was a space 
of about twenty feet between this mill 
and the old mill which stood below. 

As he has. stated before, Mr. 
Robinson was possessed with an un- 
bounded enthusiasm, but the mort- 
gagors soon realized that he was not 
likely to be very successful. So on 
January 24, 1825, only three months 
after making the loan they foreclosed 
the mortgage and came into possession 
of half of the mills and machinery. On 
May 6, of the same year, Mr. Slater 
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paid Mr. Robinson three thousand dol- 
lars for the other half and thus cleared 
him of all his interest in the mills. 

The three new owners, Pitcher, Gay 
and Slater, with their experience and 
confidence in the undertaking, at once 
decided to enlarge the plant by finishing 
the second mill and by building another 
mill upon the island. In order to carry 
out these plans they interested still other 
parties in the enterprise, these new men 
being Dr. Oliver Dean, of Medway, 
Mass., and Lyman Tiffany, of Roxbury, 
with Willard Sayles, of Boston. It is 
said that Messrs.-Slater, Dean, Tiffany 
and Sayles each became the owner of 
one-fifth of the capital stock, while 
Pitcher and Gay had one tenth each. 

Be that as it may, this organization 
was completed on December 17, 1825, 
and the title of the new firm became 
“The Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany” from this hour. This event be- 
gins the unbroken story of the rise and 
progress of manufacturing at Amoskeag 
Falls. Very little was done by the new 
company during that winter, but in 
April, 1826, active work was really be- 
gun. Dr. Oliver Dean was elected 
agent and Lyman Tiffany, president, 
while the board of directors consisted 
of Messrs. Slater, Sayles, Pitcher and 
Gay. 

The old mill which had been repaired 
by Mr. Robinson was fitted with im- 
proved machinery, it soon becoming a 
scene of activity. The new mill which 
he had begun to build, eighty by forty 
feet and two stories, was enlarged sixty 
feet in length and twenty-five in width 
and another story added to its height. 
This mill, now one hundred and forty by 
sixty-five feet in size, was soon equipped 
for the manufacture of the fabric 
known so favorably as A. C. A. ticking. 
This was the mill known as the “Bell 
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Mill” from the fact that it had a bell 
hung in the belfry, which was rung to 
call the operatives to work in the early 
morning. 

In 1827, the company erected still 
another building eighty by forty feet in 
size on what was known as “fishing 
island.” This building was originally 
intended for use as a machine shop but 
the manufacture of the ticking had be- 
come so profitable that it was soon en- 
larged fifty feet in length by thirty feet 
in width and fitted up with the machin- 
ery to make the same line of goods. A 
small machine shop was soon after 
built on the mainland not a great dis- 
tance from the old mill, and still later 
another shop of this kind was erected 
upon the island. 

In the next few years the success of 
this little body of manufacturers had 
been sufficient to encourage them in the 
belief that they should expand and also 
become an incorporated body. The six 
owners accordingly met at the count- 
ing room in the old Bell Mill and drafted 
a petition to the state legislature which 
was then in session, asking for power 
and protection in raising the sum of 
one million dollars, with which they 
might develop the plant. The legisla- 
ture looked favorably upon the petition 
and the ‘“Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company” was incorporated by the laws 
of the State of New Hampshire on 
July 1, 1851, with an authorized capital 
stock of one million dollars. 

Five days later the partners of the old 
firm met and conveyed its property to 
the new corporation for one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

At seven o'clock on the evening of 
July 13, another meeting was held to 
perfect the organization of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company. Dr. 
Dean was chairman and Ira Gay clerk 
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of this meeting. A committee of three 
was selected to draft by-laws to govern 
the company and they then adjourned 
until the following morning at the same 
At seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing the by-laws offered by the commit- 
tee were adopted and the annual meeting 
was fixed for some date in July. Lyman 
Tiffany was elected the first president, 
Ira Gay, clerk; Oliver Dean, treasurer 
and agent; Lyman Tiffany, Ira Gay and 
Willard Sayles, directors and the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company was now 
a reality and fairly started on the road 
of prosperity. 


place. 


CHAPTER Two 


SOME EARLY MILL MEN 
ISRAEL Dow 


The year 1838 was an eventful one 
for the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the future city of Manchester. 
The company was rapidly shaping itself 
to take the position it has held at the 
head of the great list of cotton manu- 
facturies of the and 
that happened during that year had a 
great bearing on the future of the con- 
cern and community. One of the most 
important events was the fulfillment of 


world incidents 


plans for a town, laying out streets, 
commons, sites for building lots and 
public buildings and planting rows of 
trees to complete the setting for a beau- 
tiful, healthful place in which to live. 
This same year the company disposed 
of many building lots by public auction 
and private sale, started the building of 
the first mill for the Stark Manufactur- 
ing Company and adopted for the first 
time the idea of having sales agents 
handle the output of the mills. It has 
been shown, in the years that followed, 
that the foregoing events were indeed 
important ones and to these might well 
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be added the fact that two young men, 
who later proved their worth to the 
company and state, commenced a ser- 
vice that has meant far more than most 
people realize. Ezekiel A. Straw was 
one of these men, and Israel Dow was 
the other. 

Israel Dow was born in. Salisbury, 
New Hampshire, on January 18, 1815. 
Soon after his birth his parents re- 
moved to Deerfield and later still to 
Raymond. In these two towns young 
Dow obtained a public school education 
and his later life exemplified the worth. 
of the knowledge gained in the district 
schools of those days. At an early age 
he showed an inclination for mechanical 
work, but had no real opportunity to 
indulge his desire until he had reached 
the age of twenty-one years. In 1836, 
he went to Lowell, Mass., and found 
employment. in assisting .to construct 
the first mills in the city. Mr. Dow’s 
work in Lowell proved of inestimable 
value to him and with a feeling that 
Manchester offered an excellent. open- 
ing, on account of plans being made to 
build new mills, he came to this town 
in 1838 and secured employment at once 
working at his trade. He became ac- 
tively engaged in building the first mills 
on the east side of the river, working 
especially in that department relating to 
the construction of wheels: and_lock- 
In 1840, he went 
to Great Falls, entering the employ of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Finishing up after a few months 
he returned to Manchester and resumed 
his former position with the Amoskeag 
Company. 

Mr. Dow assisted in the construction 
of Nos. 1 


gates on the canals. 


and 2 mills on the central 


division of the big corporation in 1840, 
and No. 3 mill in 1844. He built many 
of the old breast wheels then in general 
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use, besides assisting in the reconstruc- 
tion of the old locks. Late in 1844 he 
was sent to Lowell and Lawrence on 
work with which he was thoroughly 
familiar, and at the latter place he hung 
the first shafting that was ever turned 
by water power in that city. Upon re- 
turning to the Amoskeag, Mr. Dow was 
placed in charge of many of the im- 
provements that were under way and in 
1853 superintended the laying of the 
pipes from the river to the Amoskeag 
reservoir at the head of Brook street 
and from there to and through the mill 
yards to supply the plant with water. 
From 1854 to 1859, he acted as master 
the Print 
Works and during the Civil War, when 


mechanic of Manchester 
the Amoskeag Company was rebuilding 
the old Blodget paper mill and changing 
it to a cotton mill for the Langdon cor- 
the 


poration, Mr. Dow superintended 


work. He also built No. 2 Langdon, in 
1868. In 1867-8-9, the Amoskeag Com- 


pany put up the dye house, now a part 
of No. 7 mill, which, with No. 8, were 
built during that period, as was also the 
main office building. In 1870, No. 3 mill 
was rebuilt. In 1879, he superintended 
the construction of No. 3 Amory mill 
which was built by contract and the next 
year was in charge of building No. 9 
mill. 

It will be seen that under Mr. Dow’s 


supervision, in the mechanical depart- 


ment, the Amoskeag Company had 
grown to immense proportions and 
through his wonderful ability many 


obstacles were met and swept away. He 
retired from active work in January, 
1885, upon which occasion he was pre- 
sented with an elegant gold watch and 
was highly complimented for his ef- 
the com- 


ficiency. He had been with 


pany for nearly forty years. During 


all those busy years Mr. Dow, in his 
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devote to 
building mills. 


enthusiasm, found time to 


other matters besides 
He interested himself in the state gov- 
ernment and was sent to both bodies 
of the legislature, serving as representa- 
1857 and 1858, 
senator in 1883. He was connected 
fraternally with Lafayette Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M.; Mount Horeb Royal Arch 
Chapter, Adoniram Council and Trinity 


Commandery, 


tive in and as state 


Knights Templar. He 
was also an active member of the Amos- 
keag Veterans and had served as captain 
of that organization. For a period of 
ten years he was actively connected with 
the Manchester Fire Department, serv- 
ing as assistant engineer from 1860 to 
1868 and as chief engineer during the 
years 1868 and 1869. Mr. Dow married 
on July 1, 1846, Miss Levina Hobbs and 
had five children of whom one is the 
Hon. Perry H. Dow, former superin- 
tendent of the land and water power de- 


partment. 
Iepwin H. Hopps 


In the engineering and land and water 
power departments of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, Hon. Edwin 
H. Hobbs for many years occupied a 
most prominent part. Mr. Hobbs was 
born at Sanford, Maine, May 5, 1835. 
Receiving his early education in_ the 
public schools of Great Falls, he came 
to Manchester in 1853, at the age of 18. 

Here he immediately entered the em- 
ploy of the Amoskeag Company under 
the direct supervision of Hon. FE. A. 
Straw, in the civil engineering depart- 


ment. Mr. Straw well knew how to 
estimate a man’s worth and he soon 
recognized the native -force of the 


young man and in due course he was 
placed by him in charge of the impor- 
tant construction work of the corpora- 


tion. Later his duties were added to, 
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the care of the canals being placed in 
his charge and he finally became chief 
engineer of the land and water power 
department. 

In this position he superintended the 
putting in of the foundations and the 
erection of buildings. In this capacity 
he transacted an immense amount of 
business and his energy seemed untir- 
ing. In all of these enterprises he 
proved his ability to handle men, a large 
number always being under his direc- 
tion. Some of the more important 
building operations in which he was en- 
gaged were the building of the new dam 
across the river in 1870, No. 9, No. 10 
and No. 11 mills on the central division. 

Mr. Hobbs was one of the organizers 
of the First New Hampshire Light 
sattery of field artillery in the Civil 
War and the whole command was raised 
by him and F. M. Edgell; Mr. Hobbs 
going out as a junior first lieutenant. 
So popular was Lieutenant Hobbs that 
just before leaving for the front, in rec- 
ognition of his activity, the citizens of 
the city raised the money by subscrip- 
tion and purchased a valuable horse, 
saddle, bridle and complete outfit, which 
they presented to him. He served with 
the battery until, in 1863, a change was 
made in its organization, and he was 
given an honorable discharge and re- 
turned home. As a soldier his record 
was one of the best. 
life, Mr. Hobbs 
was honored with many public trusts 
and he executed them all with ability 
and fidelity. He served as alderman 
from ward two in 1876-1877 and in 1883 
was sent to Concord as a representa- 
tive from his ward. Later in 1885 he 
was elected a member of the state sen- 


During his useful 


ate. For ten years he was a member of 
the board of water commissioners of the 
city of Manchester. 
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Fraternally, Mr. Hobbs was con- 
nected with Lafayette Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M.; Mount Horeb Royal Arch Chap- 
ter and Trinity Commandery of the 
Knights Templar. He was also a 
charter member of the Manchester 
Lodge of Elks. His death was the 
first in the local lodge. In religious 
affairs he was a member of the Uni- 
tarian church. 

Mr. Hobbs married on October 29, 
1863, Miss Ellen M. Kimball and had 
three sons, Harry, Thomas and Alfred 
K. and one daughter Lavina. He died 
November 27, 1890. He was known 
everywhere and by all classes. Those 
who knew him loved him and those who 
were acquainted with the character of 
his work admired him. He was a man 
of rare individuality and of very ex- 
ceptional ability. His position was one 
of much power and responsibility but he 
never prided himself upon either. He 
was master of his business and could 
manage men as only those can who are 
born to command. Quick to decide, 
prompt to act, he had wonderful skill 
in shaping work in his charge. A 
staunch Republican, he could always be 
depended upon to do his level best for 
the success of his party. Enjoying the 
confidence of those who employed him, 
those who worked under his supervision 
were always his firm friends and devoted 
followers. His friends were legion and 
everyone who came in contact with him 
felt the influence of the strongest ties of 
friendship and loyalty. 


SAMUEL WEBBER 

Samuel Webber was born in Charles- 
town, this state, in 1823, and was care- 
fully brought up by his father, a physi- 
cian, in the outdoor life of a country 
boy, developing from a delicate child 
into a strong, vigorous man. Educated 
at home, with the intention of pursuing 
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a mercantile life, he studied French. 
Italian and Spanish and a little Latin. 
Although with a mathematical taste, 
inherited from his father and grand- 
father, the current of his life was early 
turned towards mechanics and accord- 
ingly, at the age of seventeen, he left 
home for the city of Lowell to “seek his 
fortune.” 

He entered the employ of Dr. Samuel 
S. Dana, the chemist of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company who was then 
investigating the newly discovered pro- 
cess of electrotyping and he was at once 
set to work on experiments to apply this 
process to the engraving of copper rol- 
lers for calico printing. In connection 
with a Mr. Milton D. Whipple, he built 
a pantograph machine and made a suc- 
cess of it. 

Having studied mechanical drawing, 
he soon secured a position as draughts- 
man and assistant engineer at the Bay 
State Mills, then being built at the new 
city of Lawrence. When the mills were 
completed he became assistant superin- 
tendent and finally superintendent, em- 
ploying at one time 1700 hands. His 
health failing, Mr. Webber was obliged 
to give up business. 

He was later called to New York to 
take charge of the arrangements for the 
proposed exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace on 42nd street. Here he re- 
mained through 1853, alloting the space, 
installing the exhibits and finally acting 
as Commissioner of Juries. In Decem- 
ber, 1853, he went to Indian Orchard, in 
the city of Springfield, Mass., to take 
charge of an unfinished cotton mill 
there, which had been abandoned for 
financial reasons. 

Remaining there until the panic of 
1857 caused a suspension of work, Mr. 
Webber came to Manchester and as- 
sumed the position of manager of the 
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Manchester Print Works. Here his 
previous experience in Lowell came into 
play to good advantage and he held this 
place for six years, resigning the posi- 
tion to take charge of the Portsmouth 
steam mill, at Portsmouth. 

In 1861, the Civil War having broken 
out, Mr. Webber was appointed an aide- 
de-camp to Goy. Berry, of New Hamp- 
shire. In addition to his other duties, 
he was very busy for many months in 
raising and looking after troops for the 
army. He organized and equipped the 
First New Hampshire Battery of Light 
Artillery, under the supervision of the 
Governor and Council 
them to Washington. 

While in Lowell, Mr. Webber ac- 
quired a great fund of information upon 
the subject of 


and_ escorted 


the measurement and 
tests of power utilized by turbine wheels 
and consumed by other machinery. This 
stood him in good stead when after his 
return from the Census Bureau, he was 
invited by Mr. Straw. to examine and 
determine the: amount of power actually 
consumed by the Amoskeag Mills which 
had apparently exhausted their water 
supply. Upon these measurements be- 
ing made they resulted in a general re- 
organization of the Amoskeag power 
plant, the power consumed being found 
to be largely in excess of that conveyed 
by the deeds of water. 

This was followed by many tests of 
the power in the different cotton and 
woolen mills in various parts of New 
England including two sets of tests of 


the turbines furnished for the Man- 
chester Water Works. In 1876, Mr. 
Webber was appointed one of the 


judges of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia and served on many dif- 
In 1879, he published a 
small, but invaluable book entitled “A 
Manual of Power.” 


ferent groups. 
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In 1880, he became one of the found- 
ers of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. In the summer of 1880 
he was appointed one of the judges of 
the cotton exposition at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and spent some time attending 
to the duties of that position. 

Returning to Manchester, he removed 
in 1883 to Lawrence, Mass., to advise 
with his sons in a machine shop which 
they had established there and where 
he made the calculations and drawings 
for a portable dynamometer which they 
constructed for him and which has since 
been called by his name. In 1884, he 
was called to New Orleans, where he 
laid out the power plant for the New 
Orleans exhibition and arranged the 
engines, shafting and machinery ex- 
hibited. In the spring of 1885 he re- 
moved to his native town of Charles- 
town, on account of his health. In 
1876 he was appointed chairman of the 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Com- 
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mission and with the late Judge 
Sargeant, of Concord, revised and 
compiled the fish and game laws of the 
state. 

He spent much time examining the 
lakes and streams of New Hampshire, 
introduced the fresh water salmon into 
the lakes at the head of the Merrimack 
and Connecticut rivers and endeavored 
to restock the Merrimack with seagoing 
salmon by constructing hatching houses 
and fishways. 
unsuccessful, 


In this attempt he was 
however, on account of 
the pollution of the water by the various 
manufacturing establishments. In_ his 
latter years he did much engineering 
work, going from his home to where he 
was. needed. He also spent much time 
in the course of his life in examining 
steam engines and boilers and testing 
various forms of boilers and taking in- 
dicator cards of engines. 

He died at Charlestown, February 23, 
1908, at the age of eighty-five. 
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Beyond the Votces 


L. M. PETTES 


HE crowd leaned forward ex- 

pectantly as the next number on 

the program was announced. It 
was the typical audience of the New 
England village that has not yet arrived 
at the size and dignity to call itself a 
city, and refinement and _ intelligence 
marked the greater part of the eager 
faces. As the man stepped forward to 
the platform he was greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause, and a flush, not of 
embarrassment but of pleasure, over- 
spread his strong and _ expressive 
features. He was no stranger to these 
people, he was one of them, a dweller 
in their midst, a sharer of their fortunes, 
touching elbows with them in the marts 
of trade, yet indefinably lifted above 
them by the magic of his art. 

The homage these home people paid 
John Earle’s genius was very sweet to 
him and was in part a compensation for 
the years of hard and often discouraging 
labor he had experienced in his cultiva- 
tion of art for art’s sake For although 
his talent would have won him an 
honored place upon the public stage, he 
chose to forego that life and its associa- 
tions for the humbler lot, and yet was 
always willing to respond when he might 
give pleasure to others, and through his 
rare talent many were given new and 
higher conceptions of the products of 
great writers and of the dramatic art 
than they had ever known. John Earle 
was the friend of every man, woman and 
child in Barrington, yet there was that 
about him that barred intimacy. And, 
though he was no longer young, no 
woman had yet called him lover. 

As he began speaking to-night, the 
audience seemed to him to resolve itself 
into a misty cloud, out from which 


looked one face, its clear eyes shining, 
their rapt gaze fastened on him, every 
inflection of his voice seeming to vibrate 
on the sensitive chords of the soul that 
shone forth from the delicate counte- 
nance. 

This woman before him seemed 
strangely responsive. Her pale finely 
molded face was framed with soft and 
wavy hair, brown—with a sheen of gold 
in it that gleamed under the lights. She 
was dressed in a white gown of soft, 
lacy material, and a single ornament, a 
gold cross set with diamonds, glittered 
at her throat. There was an indefinable 
air of pure fragrance about her, as of 
an exquisite flower, and Earle could half 
imagine he detected the faint odor of the 
white rose at her breast. 

For weeks Earle had been conscious 
of a new presence in the village; she 
had come among them to fight, and fight 
bravely, her daily battle in their little 
business world; a battle which many of 
sterner mold seek for the mere love of 
strife, but which, to such as she, is but a 
dreary round. Something of the tragedy 
of her life, of her shattered ideals, her 
broken home, her lonely lot, he had 
heard from those who make it their 
chief business in life to unearth family 
skeletons. He had come to recognize 
the fact, in their casual meetings, that 
she held a peculiar fascination for him; 
he was conscious of a strange thrill, 
never before experienced, when by 
chance they met. 

Often, when speaking before the home 
people, Earle selected the old favorites, 
bringing forth new beauties from choice 
passages of Shakespeare, reading new 
meanings into well loved and familiar 
poems or selections in prose that have 
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stood the test of time. To-night he 
elected to present parts from that superb 
poem of Tennyson which will never 
grow old, “The Idyls of the King.” 

In low, expressive tones he began: 


“Queen Guinevere had fled the court, 
and sat 

There in the holy house at Almsbury 

Weeping, none with her save a little 
maid, 

A novice; one low light betwixt them 
burned 

Blurred by the creeping mist, for all 
abroad, 

Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full, 

The white mist, like a face-cloth to the 
face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the land 
was still.” 


He seemed to be speaking to this 
woman before him alone, and the cadence 
of his voice held her like a_ spell. 
Although there was little similarity be- 
tween Guinevere’s sad tale following the 
revelation of her love for Lancelot, and 
the sorrowful life of her who listened, 
save the common bond of woe, yet she 
seemed for the time being transferred to 
other scenes, and, in a by-gone age, suf- 
fering the woes of the poet’s unhappy 
queen. In breathless silence all in the 
room listened to the eloquent unfolding 
of the tale, and none seemed aware that 
the speaker was conscious of only one 
listener, and that she to whom he spake 
sat as one entranced. 


“And then they were agreed upon a night 


* * * * to meet, 

And part forever: Passion pale they 
met 

And greeted; hands in hands, and eye 
to eye; 

Low on the border of her couch they 
sat 

Stammering and staring; it was their 
last hour, 

A madness of farewells.” 


Then, his wondrous voice rising and 
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falling like the sobbing and moaning 

voices of the wind in a storm, he gave 

the story of that lonely flight, when 

“They rode to the divided way, kissed 

and parted weeping, * * * But she 

to Almsbury fled, all night by the waste 

and weald, 

And heard the spirits of the waste and 
weald, 

Moan as she fled.” 

In spirit the spell-bound listener rode 
through the long night with Guinevere, 
coming in the morning to the peaceful 
nunnery, and, hardly conscious of her 
own identity, passed with the unhappy 
queen the weary days and nights with 
the holy sisterhood. 

In agony of pain she experienced the 
heart-rending misery of that hour when 
King Arthur found his well loved though 
faithless queen, and in words of almost 
divine pity and forgiveness held out the 
hope that 


“Hereafter, in that world where all are 
pure 
We two may meet before high God, and 
Thou wilt spring to me and know 
I am thy husband.” 


All the agony of their parting was for 
the time being hers; all the bitterness of 
the revelation when the holy sisters 
learned the rank and station of their 
charge, and why she was among them; 
all the weariness of the after years. 

With exquisite pathos the 
uttered his closing lines: 


speaker 


“And she, still hoping, fearing, ‘Is it yet 
too late?’ 

Dwelt with them till at last their 
Abbess died, 

Then she for her good deeds and her 
pure life, 

And for the power of ministration in 
her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had 
bourne, 

Was chosen Abbess, there, and Abbess 
lived, 
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For three brief years, and there an 
Abbess past 

To where beyond these voices there is 
peace.” 


“To where, beyond these voices there 
is peace.” As his voice lingered sadly 
over these lines she vanished before him. 
She was unnoticed by the audience, 
which was so busily engaged applauding 
that her quiet departure to the balcony 
beyond was seen by none save one. 

How he got through the humorous 
selection expected by his hearers, he 
hardly knew. Drawn irresistibly toward 
the door through which he had seen her 
pass, he followed, groping his way 
quietly across the dimly lighted balcony, 
guided by the sound of repressed sob- 
bing. As she recognized the sound of 
footsteps she tried to shrink back into 
the shadows. He found her quickly but 
when she saw who approached she drew 
back still further into the darkness and 
bowed her head upon her hands. 

“What is it?” he asked, softly, placing 
a kind hand upon the bowed head. 

At the sound of his voice and the 
touch of his hand she was again shaken 
with ill-controlled weeping. 

“What is it?” he repeated patiently. 

“O, why am I so childish!” she ex- 
claimed, trying bravely to rally herself. 
“I, who have seen the full measure of 
life’s woe, seen all that makes life worth 
the living swept ruthlessly away by the 
hand of fate, and gift of my love—or 
what I believed to be love—trampled on 
and thrown back, crushed beyond re- 
pair.” She voiced her plaint drearily 


and as though to unseen hearers. “Love 
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is such a mockery—such a mockery,” she 
repeated. 

And even as she railed at love there 
was a strange new emotion rising within 
her, something she could not define or 
understand, an emotion born in the sub- 
jective mind and closely linked with all 
things spiritual. She began to feel 
strangely at peace, yet distrustful. 

“Why did I permit myself to sit under 
the magic spell of your voice to-night, 
held by your compelling gaze, and listen 
until heartbroken over the woes of a 
woman who never existed, save in a 
poet’s imagination? Haven't 
enough of my own?” 

He had taken both her hands and 
once more, in the dim half-light, they 
were looking in each other’s eyes, she 
with the hunted look of a frightened 
animal in her soft brown eyes, he with 
untold tenderness. 


I woe 


“I pray God that I too may, some way, 
pass to where beyond these voices there 
is peace,” she added more quietly. 

“Poor child, poor little girl,’ he said 
soitly. 

“The world is indeed a dreary abiding 
place with many a ‘waste and weald;’ 
only in perfect love is there abiding 
peace. As I looked in your face to-night 
I knew that, whether you yet realized it 
or not, I had at last met the one who 
has been mine and will be mine through 
all time. For us henceforth there shall 
be no more solitary places.” 

With a little cry, as of one who sees 
the lights of home after long wandering, 
she clung to him murmuring: 

“At last—beyond the voices—here is 
peace.” 














New Hampshire Men and Matters 
Recollections of a Busy Life 


HIENRKY H. 


METCALE 


CHAPTER FouR 


RADUATING with my 
in the spring of 1865, after a 
successful examination and the 


class, 


presentation of a thesis on the “Law 
of Marriage” which was highly com- 
mended by Prof. Cooley, I found my 
way back home amid the New Hampshire 
hills, while my chum and classmate, 
Merrill, found his way to the west. As 
| heretofore indicated I was in a pre- 
carious state of health and weakened 
physical condition, but not so weak but 
that I was able to appreciate the change 
of scene and air. I found that during the 
year previous my father, finding the care 
and labor incident to carrying on a large 
farm too much for his advancing years, 
had sold the Grout Hill farm, and re- 
moved to another of less extent, across 
the Cold River valley, and just above the 
old Aaron Brown homestead, where in 
recent years the late B. Frank Tucker of 
Concord used to spend his summers, it 
having passed into the hands of his son, 
True, now residing in Lowell, Mass. 
Making my way to this place, I was 
thankful that for a time at least I was 
anchored in a real home, like which there 
is no other place, as the poet has said, 
no matter how humble it may be. 

I remained at home during the entire 
season following my return east, grad- 
ually regaining my health and strength, 
and was able to assist in the farm work 
to some extent, especially in the haying 
season, a kind of labor which always ap- 
pealed to me more than any other kind 


of farm work. By the close of autumn 
I had effectually recovered my health, 
and finding it necessary to engage in some 
occupation which would bring a little 
financial return I entered the employ of 
James H. Brown who was a near neigh- 
bor and was then carrying on the home 
place where the large family of Aaron 
3rown had been reared. The family in- 
cluded four sons and three daughters, all 
of whom were away from home except 
James H. and all married except him 
and George R., to whom I have hereto- 
fore referred. The oldest son, Isaac, was 
settled in Indiana, and the second, John 
C., was a resident of the town of 
Walpole, where he was a prominent citi- 
zen, and at one time a representative in 
the Legislature. 

My work in the winter consisted, 
mainly, in cutting poplar wood, of which 
there was a considerable growth on the 
Brown farm, for pulp manufacture, and 
although I was not an adept in the use 
of the axe, I managed to get along very 
comfortably on account of the readi- 
ness with which this particular wood is 
cut. As spring opened up and the maple 
sugar season approached, we proceeded 
to build a new sugar house, the frame 
for which I hewed out and Mr. Brown 
and myself proceeded to erect. I never 
claimed to be a carpenter, and this sugat 
house was the only building whose erec- 
tion I ever supervised. How long it 
stood I am unable to say, but I am sure 
that it served its purpose that year, for 
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I assisted through the sugar season and 
there was a very creditable amount of 
the sweet stuff produced. 

It may properly be stated here that 
the town of Acworth in those days, and 
long before, was celebrated for the large 
amount of maple sugar produced within 
its borders. At one time it claimed to 
lead all other towns in the state in this 
regard, though the towns of Warren and 
Sandwich were always leading competi- 
tors. 

The old South Acworth Lyceum was 
revived and actively functioned during 
the fall of 1865 and the subsequent 
winter, though there had been consider- 
able change in the membership since the 
days before my Michigan adventure. 
Ezra M. and Edward M. Smith, who 
had come over from Alstead in the 
former days and participated in the 
debates, had studied law, been admitted 
to the bar and gone into practice, the 
former at Peterborough and the latter 
at Paper Mill Village, as the main settle- 
ment in Alstead was then called; and 
Orville Slater, who had been a frequent 
and forceful speaker had gone into the 
restaurant business in Boston; while 
Frank Whitman, another prominent par- 
ticipant, had entered the Union Army 
and been killed in the service; but James 
A. Wood was still “on deck,” as voluble 
as ever, and the debating team was rein- 
forced by Elisha M. Kempton, a returned 
soldier and a ready speaker, who was 
residing with his father on a farm near 
the Cold River road. Mr. Kempton, by 
the way, subsequently removed to New- 
port, where he held the office of register 
of deeds for Sullivan County, and after- 
wards that of register of probate for 
many years. At last accounts he was 
still living, retaining his mental faculties 
in good measure, at the remarkable age 


of 98 years, 
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Another new recruit was A. Dean 
Keyes, of whom I spoke while mention- 
ing the lawyers who had gone out from 
Acworth. His father, Adna Keyes, was a 
prominent citizen who had been a car- 
penter as well as a farmer, residing on 
the eastern border of the town, but had 
retired from active labor and removed to 
the village of South Acworth, where he 
had built a fine residence. He had a 
daughter, Jennie, younger than A. Dean, 
who was a very attractive girl and a fine 
musician. She subsequently married a 
man named Merriam and resided in 
California. At last accounts she was liv- 
ing in Venice, on the Pacific coast of 
that state. 

The female contingent in the Lyceum 
was strengthened by the active coopera- 
tion of one Emma Nelson, who was 
teaching the South Acworth school. She 
was a talented young woman, a sister of 
Mrs. Henry W. Blair, and very active 
and efficient in the literary work of the 
Lyceum, in which papers and essays in 
goodly numbers were presented. I took 
an active part in the Lyceum work, both 
in the debates and in writing for the 
paper. In the course of the winter the 
Lyceum put on what was called an 
“exhibition,” in which the leading fea- 
ture was the presentation of a play en- 
titled “The Quiet Family,” in which I 
took the part of Mr. Benjamin Bibbs. 
I do not recall the other principal char- 
acters, but I distinctly remember that 
“Snarly and Grumpy,” the maid and 
waiter, were personified by Miss Nellie 
Atwood and Charles A. Brackett, then 
young people about fifteen years of age. 
The latter became a distinguished dentist 
at Newport, R. I., to whom I have pre- 
viously referred, and the former was the 
second wife of the late W. P. Chamber- 
lain of Keene, the well known merchant, 
musician and poet, author of the song, 
“Hurrah for Old New England.” She is 
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still living in that city, and is noted for 
her works of benevolence. 

In the spring of 1866, having fully re- 
covered my health, I made arrangements 
to continue my study of law in the office 
of Hon. Edmund Burke, of Newport. 
I lived in the family of Mr. Burke and 
for the sake of necessary physical exer- 
cise, as well as for my financial advan- 
tage, arranged to pay my board by car- 
ing for his horse and garden and doing 
some work on a few acres of land which 
he owned near the village. Albert S. 
Wait had been in partnership with Mr. 
Burke, but the partnership was dissolved 
after I entered the office. Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Wait still continued to 
occupy adjoining rooms as previously. 
A young man named Marquis D. 
McCollister, or Collister, as he called 
himself, having dropped the Mc, was 
studying with Mr. Wait at this time. In 
another office down the street, that of 
Shepard L. Bowers, was another student 
in the person of Alfred R. Howard of 
Marlow, who subsequently became prom- 
inent in Republican politics in Ports- 
mouth, and was long secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Granite State Fire 


soon 


Insurance Co. Other lawyers, aside from 
Burke, Wait and Bowers, practicing in 
Newport at that time, were Levi W. 
Barton,- father of Jesse M. of present 
day fame, and W. H. H. Allen, who 
shortly removed to Claremont, and later 
became a judge of the Supreme Court. 
He was the father of Judge John A. 
Allen. 

I remained with Mr. Burke through 
the season, and at the fall term of court 
I was admitted to the bar. The president 
of the Sullivan County Bar Association 
at that time was Hon. Edmund L. 
Cushing of Charlestown, who was made 
chief justice of the Supreme Court on 
the occasion of a Democratic overturn 
at a later date. It was on his motion, 
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seconded by Ira Colby of Claremont, that 
I was admitted to the bar, and although, 
as it happened, I never engaged in prac- 
tice, | suppose I am now the oldest mem- 
ber of the bar in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Burke was a man of remarkable 
ability and, though not a college grad- 
uate, he was better informed on all sub- 
jects than any college man whom I have 
ever met, being a great reader and en- 
dowed with a wonderful memory. 
Although a good lawyer, with a thorough 
comprehension of fundamental principles, 
he was not so familiar with books as 
Mr. Wait, who though I was not his 
student, was ever ready to give me 
needed assistance. Mr. Wait, in his prime, 
was said to have a greater knowledge of 
what the books said than any other 
lawyer in the state; but in the ability to 
apply the law to any particular case he 
was surpassed by Mr. Burke. I have said 
that Mr. Burke was a great reader, and 
well he might be for he had one of the 
largest and best libraries in the state, 
aside from his large law library, and 1] 
enjoyed the privilege of using it to my 
heart’s content, and derived therefrom 
more general information in reading, 
evenings and Sundays while there, than 
in the same length of time before or 
since. 

In the realm of politics and knowledge 
of the science of government Mr. Burke 
was the peer of any man living. He had 
served six years, with distinction, in the 
National House of Representatives, and 
four years as commissioner of Patents 
under President Polk, and was for a 
time later an associate editor of the 


Washington Union, then the leading 


Democratic paper in the country, in 
which latter position he evinced remark- 
able facility and vigor asa writer, which 
he had manifested previously in published 
communications and essays, and which 
writing continued at intetvals through 
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life. In fact it was the reputation he 
gained as editor of the Argus and 
Spectator that insured his first election tc 
Congress. He wrote a series of essays on 
the tariff over the signature of 
“Bundlecund,” which was afterward pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and really be- 
came a classic in economic literature, and 
which furnished a basis for the celebrated 
“Walker Tariff” of 1846, under which 
the country prospered until the time of 
the Civil War. While he was commis- 
sioner of Patents the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture (since raised to a Department) was 
established, and was attached to the 
Patent office, and it is a fact not generally 
known that the first agricultural report 
was written by Mr. Burke, who, by the 
way, was made the Sullivan County mem- 
ber when the State Board of Agriculture 
was established in 1871. Nor is it so gen- 
erally known as it should be that it was 
through the influence of Mr. Burke, 
whose wide acquaintance and thorough 
knowledge of political means and meth- 
ods gave him unwonted skill in the man- 
ipulation of conventions that Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, New Hampshire’s only 
president, secured the nomination of his 
party, in the hard fought battle of the 
Baltimore Convention of 1852. 

There had been a Lyceum in Newport 
years before, but it had gradually fallen 
into the discard, and had not been in 
operation for some time, but largely 
through the efforts of the three law 
students in town, Collister, Howard and 
myself, it was revived in the fall of 1866, 
and some lively and interesting sessions 
were held. Some of the lawyers and 
other prominent citizens, among the 
most active of whom were Rev. Paul S. 
Adams, a retired Baptist clergyman, and 
Col. Edmund Wheeler, as well as the 
students in question, participated in the 
debates; and several young ladies of the 
town contributed efficiently to the miscel- 


laneous and literary program. One of 
the most prominent of these was Miss 
Etta Guild, a native of Walpole, who was 
then an assistant in the Newport post- 
office. She was a talented musician in 
both vocal and instrumental lines, and 
especially an interesting writer. She sub- 
sequently became the wife of R. W. 
Musgrove, a newspaper publisher of 
Bristol, and the mother of the one time 
celebrated “Musgrove Family” of musi- 
cal entertainers, of whom Miss Mary 
Musgrove, her father’s successor as pub- 
lisher of the Bristol Enterprise, and E. 
A. Musgrove of Hanover, a long time 
publisher of the Gazette, and once speak- 
er of the N. H. House of Representa- 
tives, still remain in the state. 

I continued my law study through the 
winter, when I[ found it necessary to earn 
a little money and set out on a canvas- 
sing trip, selling a book entitled “The 
Origin of the War,” written by one 
George Lunt of Boston, who was a friend 
of Mr. Burke, through whom I became 
interested in the book. I operated in 
Keene, Manchester, Henniker, Hillsboro, 
and other places in the lower part of the 
state, and up the Montreal Railroad as 
far as Plymouth, and although my com- 
mission was not large and my sales not as 
numerous as I had hoped, I made a little 
money and some acquaintances that 
proved advantageous in later years. 
Among Democrats with whom I became 
acquainted while thus engaged, and 
whose friendship I enjoyed many years, 
were Horatio Colony of Keene, and 
William O. Folsom of Henniker; and 
among the Republicans who showed me 
much kindness and whose friendship I 
later enjoyed were Charles Gillis of 
Hillsboro and Henry W. Blair, then a 
Plymouth lawyer, and later a member 
of Congress and a U. S. Senator. Mr. 
Blair was especially kind and courteous, 
learning that I was a law student, and 
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labored in vyain to convert me to 
Republicanism, which he assured me 
would be to my advantage. 

While out on a canvassing trip | 
learned that I had been elected from my 
home town of Acworth as a delegate to 
the Democratic State Convention, held 
in Concord early in January, 1867, my 
associate being Adna Keyes to whom | 
just referred. When the time came | 
found my way to Concord and quartere: 
at the old Columbian Hotel. Who was 
the proprietor at that time I do not re- 
call, but I remember that the clerk with 
whom I registered was Joseph Mace, 
who was charge of the 
State House under Gov. Weston, and 
still later was clerk at the American 
House. His son, Frank P. Mace, was 
subsequently a prominent Democrat of 
Concord, and for some years proprietor 
of a bookstore now known as “Gibson’s.”’ 


later in 


This convention was presided over by 
Mr. Burke who made a vigorous speech. 
John G. Sinclair of Bethlehem was nom- 
inated for governor, and made a sharp 
contest in the campaign against Walter 
Harriman, the Republican nominee. It 
will be remembered that a leading feature 
of the Sinclair-Harriman campaign was 
a series of joint debates which command- 
ed great public interest. Harriman was 
a rhetorical speaker who wrote out his 
speeches and committed them; while 
Sinclair was a ready, offhand debater, 
who generally had the best of it in the 
contest, but Harriman won the election. 

I had planned ultimately to go into law 
practice somewhere in the northern part 
of the state, having the village of Grove- 
ton in Coos County particularly in mind, 
influenced perhaps by the fact that Mr. 
Burke had started out on his professional 
career in that part of the state. With that 
object in view, and thinking to introduce 
myself to the people of the north country, 
I conceived the idea of starting a news- 
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paper in that region, and selected the 
town of Littleton as an eligible point for 
the enterprise. Not having the capital to 
finance the project, I bethought myself 
of a former Lempster boy with whom I 
was acquainted, who had learned the 
printer's trade and had been working 
at the same for some time in Vermont. 
His name was Chester E. Carey and he 
was then employed on the Vermont 
Union, published by C. M. Chase at 
Lyndon. I made a trip to Lyndon and 
consulted Mr. Carey, who had saved a 
little money, and found him desirous of 
going into the newspaper business. It 
was finally agreed that Littleton was a 
promising point for such enterprise, and 
not long after, he and I met in that place 
to survey the field and see what could 
be done. We proposed to start a Demo- 
cratic weekly paper, and found the lead- 
ing Democrats of the town very agreeable 
to such an enterprise, and promising a 
hearty support. 

There was a small local paper then 
published in the town by one Rowell, who 
had a fair printing plant, but not much 
business, and who was quite willing to 


sell. A bargain was consummated by 


which he was to transfer his plant and 


business to Mr. Carey in the fall, when 
we were to establish the new paper. In 
the meantime Mr. resumed _ his 
work in Lyndon and I devoted myself to 
canvassing Grafton County and southern 
Coos for subscriptions for this proposed 
new paper. 


Carey 


In the course of the season | 
travelled many hundred miles, mostly on 
foot, interesting the leading Democrats 
in the various towns in the project, 
securing what subscriptions I could, 
and making the acquaintance and gain- 
ing the friendship of many men, which 
I found of no small advantage in later 
years, entirely independent of the enter- 
prise then in hand, which seemed to be 
assured a substantial support. 
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The last week in September saw us 
actively at work in Littleton, and on the 
fourth day of October the first issue of 
the White Mountain Republic devoted to 
the advocacy of Democratic principles, 
and the material welfare and progress of 
northern New Hampshire, made its ap- 
pearance, with C. E. Carey publisher and 
H. H. Metcalf editor; terms $2.00 a 
year in advance. The appearance of a 
Democratic newspaper in Littleton was 
heartily welcomed by the loyal members 
oi the party in the town and surrounding 
region, of whom there were many, as 
that part of the state was regarded as 
the stronghold of the Democracy. Harry 
}ingham was not only the leading lawyer 
of the north country, but also the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Democratic 
party, not only there but in the state at 
large; while his brother, George A., was 
scarcely less prominent. James J. 
Barrett, an ex-state Senator, and moder- 
ator of the town when the Democrats 
were in control, which was not always, 
as the parties were about evenly divided, 
was also active in party affairs, as was 
Charles C. Smith, a long time town clerk, 
at whose store and tin shop the clans 
gathered every evening to discuss politi- 
cal affairs and settle the fate of the 
nation. 

Leaders of the party in surrounding 
towns strongly interested in the paper, 
were William H. Cummings and Edward 
D. Rand of Lisbon, the latter of whom 
afterward became judge of the new 
Circuit Court established when the Dem- 
ocrats got control under Gov. Weston; 
Michael M. Stevens of Lyman, afterward 
a resident of Lisbon, who along with 
Jeremiah Blodgett of Wentworth was a 
trusted lieutenant of Harry Bingham in 
Grafton County politics ; John G. Sinclair 
of Bethlehem, Democratic candidate for 
governor, sharing leadership honors with 
Mr. Bingham for many years, and 


Elzear B. Parker of Franconia, the eldest 
of a notable family of brothers one of 
whom was Charles Parker, first head of 
the famous Parker and Young manufac- 
turing company of Lisbon. There were 
also some earnest working Democrats in 
southern Coos who were hearty support- 
ers of the paper, whose acquaintance | 
had made during my canvassing experi- 
ence, prominent among who were 
Nathan R. Perkins of Jefferson, David 
M. Aldrich of Whitefield and Dr. 
John W. Barney of Lancaster. There 
was no Democratic paper in Lancaster, 
or anywhere in the state north of 
Littleton at that time. Colonel Henry 
©. Kent, who afterward became an 
active Democrat and the party candi- 
date for governor as well as representa- 
tive in Congress, was then publishing the 
Coos Republican, as a Republican party 
organ. 

I have a vivid remembrance of a walk- 
ing excursion to Franconia village, near 
where were located the famous “Iron 
Works” in the early days, and later and 
now the seat of Dow Academy, taken on 
a glorious autumn day in late October, 
when I made my first approach to the 
heart of the mountains, and saw many 
of the good citizens of the place. I got 
back to Littleton before dark, with about 
$25 of subscription money in my pocket, 
from new subscribers for the new 
Republic. I thought I had done a pretty 
good job. I remember another trip, this 
time taken for an evening gathering of 
Democrats at Sinclair’s hotel in Bethle- 
hem, when I came back to Littleton with 
a handsome cash contribution for the 
benefit of the newspaper, which was so 
gladly welcomed by the party. There 
had been a Democratic paper in Little- 
ton some years before, established by one 
Francis A. Eastman during the Pierce 
campaign in 1852, and called the 
Ammonoosuc Reporter, but it lived only 
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a few years, Mr. Eastman going west to 
enter a larger field, and his successor 
not proving equal to the situation. 

I continued my editorial work through 
the winter to the best of my ability, and 
became so attached to it that I reliquished 
all thought of law practice, and deter- 
mined to devote myself to a newspaper 
career, with special reference to the sup- 
port of Democratic principles, hoping for 
a wider field of effort in the not-distant 
future, and with that thought in my 
mind, and because I was not entirely 
satisfied with my association with Mr. 
Carey, I withdrew from my position in 
the following spring and left Littleton, 
looking for an engagement in a larger 
place. 

Fortunately, as is seemed, I had noi 
long to wait. John H. Pearson of Con- 
cord, a well known merchant and manu- 
built the 
mills at Penacook, and who had just 


facturer, who had Hour 
been defeated as the Democratic candi- 
aate for state Senator in that district, 
through the treachery of a group of 
Democrats supporting the old N. /1. 
Patriot, and who had become interested 
in railroad affairs, in connection 
with other men opposed to the policy of 
those then controlling the management 
of the Concord Railroad, had determined 
to establish a new Democratic paper in 
Concord and had gone to work to carry 


He 
other active Democrats with himself, but 


out his project. associated a few 
kept the control in his own hands. The 
paper was named The People, its prime 
object being the defence of the people's 
rights, as founded on Jeffersonian demo- 
cratic principles—“Equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none.” Mr. 
Pearson’s son, Charles C., who had just 





graduated from Dartmouth, was to be 
the publisher, though the firm name was 
Charles C. Pearson & Co. 


An important item in the plan for the 
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launching of the new enterprise was the 
selection of a political editor, who should 


‘also serve as managing editor, and super- 


intend the general make up of the paper. 
One Samuel Burnham, a writer of some 
note and a friend of Charles C. Pearson, 
had been selected as literary editor, and 
William H. Gilmore of Henniker, who 
was a practical printer and had once been 
publisher of an agricultural paper in 
Manchester, was employed to superin- 
tend the mechanical work, and also to 
edit an agricultural department; but the 
choice of a political editor remained to be 
made. Finally, through some means or 
other, Mr. Pearson heard of me and in- 
vited me to come to Concord for a con- 
ference, and I promptly responded to 
the call. After due consideration it was 
arranged that I should take the position 
and do the work at a salary which 
seemed to me fairly munificent at the 
time, but which would be comparatively 
meager in these latter days. As I was 
young, and generally unknown among the 
party leaders in the state at large, it was 
deemed advisable, in order to command 
support, that some other name than mine 
—that of a well Democratic 
leader—should appear as editor for a 
time and so an arrangement was made 
with Hon. Thomas J. Smith, who had 
been in the practice of law at Wentworth, 
had represented the town in the House, 
and his district in the Senate, and had 
a fine reputation as‘a speaker, and who 
had recently removed to Dover, that he 
should be advertised as editor and my- 


known 


self as assistant editor. Here IT may be 
pardoned for saying that although he 
came up from Dover one day in the week 
for the sake of appearances, and some- 
times wrote an article for my revision, | 
was in fact the editor and Mr. Smith 
could not fairly be called even an assist- 
ant, | add that the ar- 


might also 


rangement continued only for a year, 
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when his name was dropped from the 
paper and his service ended. 

Early in the summer the first issue of 
the paper, which was a sample number, 
appeared, and after a brief interval de- 


voted to active canvassing for subscrip- 
tions, the regular publication began, and 
before the legislative session for 1868 
closed the paper was in full running 
order. 


(To be continued. ) 


A Song of the Granite State 


POTTER SPAULDING 


(Tune—‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’’) 


New Hampshire, dear New Hampshire! 
Thy children sing thy praise! 

Our fathers learned to love thee 
‘Mid dangerous, trying days! 

Their hardships and their toiling 
Make thee to us more dear, 

The fruits of their great labors 
Increasing year by vear! 


We love thy lakes and mountaitts, 
They're Nature’s treasure store! 
Abundantly thy fountains 
Their blessings on us pour! 
Thy hills and streams and pinewoods, 
Thy villages and farms, 
Are always in their best moods, 
And full of happy charms! 


Prosperity is smiling! 


Come, friend, and prosper too! 
Success is here beguiling, 

Your dreams may all come true! 
Afar from Life’s rough highways, 

O’er roads both smooth and wide, 
‘Mid green inviting byways 

Your life content may glide! 


New Hampshire’s friends are legion! 
ach year brings faces new! 
They come from every region 
Our grand old state to view! 
Farewells are never spoken! 
Good-byes are all unknown! 
Friendships are never broken! 
New Hampshire keeps her own! 
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COL. HENRY W. ANDERSON 


Henry W. Anderson, born in Bath, 
Me., November 25, 1864; died in Exeter, 
N. H., April 25, 1929. 

He was the son of Samuel and Almina 
M. (Norton) Anderson. He removed to 
Exeter in early life, and was for many 
years a druggist there, but later was en- 
gaged in the coal and wood business. He 
was a Republican, and active in public 
life. He served two terms in the State 
Legislature and was a member of the 
staff of Gov. John McLane. He was 
president of the Exeter Cooperative 
Bank and a director of the Exeter 

}anking Co.; also at one time a trustee 
of the New Hampshire State Hospital. 

He is survived by one son and three 
daughters, his wife having died several 


vears ago. ‘ 


DR. SAM S. DEARBORN 


Sam Starrett Dearborn, born = in 
Milford, June 30, 1872; died in Nashua, 
May 3, 1929. 

He was the son of Dr. Sam G. and 
Henrietta (Starrett) Dearborn, and was 
educated in the Nashua schools, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Harvard College and 
the Harvard Medical School, and located 
in the practice of medicine in his native 
city, continuing through life. 

He was a member of the American 
College of Surgeons, of the N. H. 
Surgical Club, and of the Hillsborough 
County, N. H. State and American 
Medical Societies, and a member of the 
staff of the Memorial and St. Joseph’s 
hospitals of Nashua. He had served as 
a member of the Nashua Board of 
Health, and the Board of Education, and 
was a director of the Second National 


New Hampshire 
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Necrology 


Bank. He was a Mason and a Unitarian. 
He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Mary Harmon Chandler. 


DR. GEORGE W. CURRIER 


George Washington Currier, born in 
Wilmot, N. H., March 8, 1841; died in 
Nashua, May 10, 1929. 

He was the son of Nathan and Marv 
J. Currier, and was educated in the 
public schools and the Nashua Literary 
Institute, having removed to Nashua in 
early life. He studied medicine and was 
graduated from the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1864, and 
immediately practice in 
Nashua, where he was eminently success- 


commenced 


ful. He also became prominent in 
pharmacy, and was at one time a partner 
in the firm of Blanchard and Currier. 
He was at one time a member of the 
Nashua Board of Education and served 
as city physician, and on the U. S. Board 
of Pension Examiners. 

For many years past his chief work 
has been in the interests of the Masonic 


order, in which no man in the state was’ 


more prominent. He was a prime mover 
in the creating of the Masonic Temple 
in Nashua, and for 30 years represented 
New Hampshire in the Supreme Council 
of the order in which he had _ held 
offices as follows: Worshipful master of 
Rising Sun lodge, 1873-1875 ; grand mas- 
ter of Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, 
1888-1889; grand high priest to Royal 
Arch Chapter, 1879, thrice illustrious 
master of Israel Hunt Commandery, 
1879-1880; grand master of 
Council of New Hampshire, 1918; com- 
mander of St. George Commandery, 
1878; and grand commander of Grand 
Commandery, 1891. 
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Dr. Currier had been twice married, 
first to Abba S. Walker, who died in 
1888, and, second, to Emily N. Walsh, 
also now deceased. 


DEACON JOHN C. THORNE 


John Calvin Thorne, born in Concord, 
November 6, 1842; died there May 10, 
1929. 

He was the son of Calvin and Cynthia 
(Morgan) Thorne, was educated in the 
Concord schools and Kimball Union 
Academy, and in 1864 entered into part- 
nership with his father who had been a 
pioneer in the shoe trade in Concord. He 
continued the business after his father’s 
death in 1884. When the business was 
incorporated as the Thorne Shoe Co. in 
1911, he became president, but retired in 
1914. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
had served as president of the Concord 
Common Council, and as a member of 
the Board of Aldermen, but his chief in- 
terest was as a member of the First 
Congregational Church of Concord, of 
which he had been a deacon for a gen- 
eration. He was a member and had been 
president of the Merrimack Valley Con- 
eregational Club, and was long the treas- 
urer of the Congregational Ministers and 
Widows Fund; also for 20 years treasur- 
er of the Prisoner’s Aid Association. 

He was a member and past president 
of the N. H. Bible Society, and was long 
corresponding secretary of the N. H. 
Historical Society, and had been a trustee 
of the N. H. Savings Bank from 1880. 
He was governor of the N. H. Society 
of Colonial Wars from 1903 to 1906, and 
deputy governor general of the National 
society from 1912 to 1918. He was a 
prolific writer upon historical and re- 
ligious subjects, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Deacon Thorne married Mary Gordon 






January. He is survived by an adopted 





Nichols July 8, 1873. She died last 
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daughter, Elsie Thorne Hayes, wife of 
the Rev. James A. Hayes, and their four 
children. 


FRANK R. PINKHAM 


Frank R. Pinkham, born in New- 
market, October 9, 1854; died there May 
12, 1929. 

He was the son of Hollis and Abbie 
(Meserve) Pinkham and was educated 
in the public schools and Tilton Semi- 
nary. Upon the completion of his school- 
ing he established the Newmarket 
Advertiser, a weekly paper in New- 
market, in September, 1873, and contin- 
ued its publication through life, being one 
of the oldest publishers, if not the oldest, 
in the state. 

He had served as town treasurer and 
treasurer of the school district. He was 
a Mason, Knight of Pythias and a Red 
Man, and is survived by a widow and 
two married daughters. 


FRANKLIN P. RELLOM 


Franklin Pierce Rellom, born in West 
Concord, N. H., August 16, 1852; died 
in Winchester, N. H., April 16, 1929. 

He was the son of Stephen W. and 
Sarah E. (Ferrin) Rellom, and was ed- 
ucated in the public schools, and at 
Contoocook Academy. He served for 
four years in youth as clerk in a mercan- 
tile establishment in Contoocook, and in 
1873, entered the office of the old New 
Hampshire Patriot as clerk and book- 
keeper. When the Patriot was combined 
with the People, he was engaged as 
business manager and cashier continuing 
till 1892. In 1893 he was appointed as 
U. S. National Bank Examiner for New 
Hampshire by President Cleveland, serv- 
ing till 1897, when he removed to Win- 
chester and became Cashier of the 
Winchester National Bank. 
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He was a Democrat in politics, and 
represented Ward 3, Concord, in the 
Legislature in 1881-2. He 
Merrimack 


served as 
treasurer of County in 
1883-4, and was a representative from 


Winchester in the House in 1904-5. He 


also served for several years while in 
Concord, as auditor of public printers’ 


accounts. 

In religion Mr. Rallom was a Method- 
ist, and active in the affairs of the Baker 
Memorial Church while in Concord, as 
he was also prominent in church work in 
Winchester. He 
the bank several years ago, and engaged 
extensively in lumbering, but remained 
as vice president. 

On April 8, 1884, he married Mary M. 
Patton of Lees, Ohio, who 
with three sons, all college graduates, 
the eldest, James S., 
father as 
National Bank. 


DR. EMILE D. MIVILLE 


retired as cashier of 


survives 


succeeding his 


cashier of the Winchester 


Emile D. Miville, born in Manchester, 
May 2, 1885; died there May 15, 1929. 

He was the son of Francis C. and 
Josephine L. (Le Claire) Miville and 
was educated in the Manchester schools, 
graduating from St. Joseph’s high school 
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in 1903. His father was a prominent 
pharmacist, and five years after 
leaving school he was engaged in his 
father’s pharmacy, but decided to study 
medicine, and graduated in 1911 from 
the medical department of the University 
of Vermont, settling in practice in his 
native city after serving as an intern in 
a New York hospital. 

Politically he was a Democrat, and was 
a member of the staff of Gov. Fred H. 
srown. He was appointed a member of 
the Manchester Board of Health by 
Mayor Verette in 1918, and had served 
continuously since, being chairman of the 
board at the time of his death, as well 
as a member of the staff of the Notre 
Dame Hospital. 

Dr. Miville served as lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps in the World War being 
stationed at Camp Greenbery, Ga., and 
was a captain in the Medical Corps of 
the 97th Division of Organized Reserves 
at the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Order of Elks and several 


for 


Franco-American Societies as well as the 
Joliet and LaFayette clubs. 

He was married, October 12, 1912, to 
Miss Eva Blanch Gauvin of Manchester, 
who survives, with one daughter, Miss 
Marcelle Miville. 
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J.J. MorEAU & Son 


9 MOREA AND ROOFING 
1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 


























McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Kendall, Foster | 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 






































You've Planned To~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -t- -t- N. H. 








The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 

Write for Information in Full 


CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER’ -:- CONCORD 




















NEUL HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
MANCHESTER.NH. 





ORGANIZED 1869 


eA Strong, Successful New Hampshire 
Company with a National Reputation 
for Square Dealing and a record of 


fifty-nine consecutive years of progress. 
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FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND WINDSTORM INSURANCE 
Is ESPECIALLY SOLICITED FROM NEw HAMPSHIRE 
RESIDENTS THROUGH LocaAL AGENCIES. 














